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THE KING OF BATH. 



CHAPTER L 

ANNO DOMINI 1715. 

All unmindful of the beauties of the 
country through which he was passing, 
Edward Herbert rode slowly along the high 
road leading from Dyrham to Bath, his 
mind absorbed in no very pleasant reveries, 
to judge by the troubled expression of his 
handsome face. 

He had paid an early call at Dyrham 
Park, and had seen Mr. Vezey, but not 
his daughter ; and somehow it had happened 
lately that he never could see the daughter, 
whilst the father appeared to become more 
coarse, more vulgar, and at the same time, 
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more arrogant in his behaviour than ever. 
Again and again, during his ride that 
morning, Edward had asked himself, could 
he, even for the sake of fair Barbara, risk 
the chance of his proposals for her hand 
being declined by her father in the pain- 
fully offensive terms which, knowing Mr. 
Vezey as well as he did, he could well 
surmise he might have the indignity of 
hearing. Now Herbert was no penniless 
adventurer, wooing Mr. Vezey's breeches 
pockets, as the sugar-baker had elegantly 
expressed himself that morning, in refer- 
ence to past suitors of Miss Barbara. On 
the contrary, Edward had a good patrimony 
of h?s own, and therefore could afford to 
treat such vulgar remarks with contempt ; 
but still, he knew that his Jacobite prin- 
ciples were quite as great a sin in the eyes 
of so virulent a Whig as was the sugar- 
baker, as the poverty of other discarded 
suitors. Then he knew, also, that, though 
Barbara loved him dearly — for of that he 
had no doubt — yet she stood in great dread 
of her father, so that he feared that, 
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opposed to the tyrannical will of her sire, 
hers would yield, and that she would obey 
the paternal behests, even though her 
young and tender heart might break under 
the trial With all these bitter reflections 
passing through his mind, Herbert stayed 
his horse for a few moments, and gazed at 
the distant walls of the old mansion, the 
home of his beloved, whom, he said to 
himself, perhaps he might never see again ; 
for, hopeless as he felt that morning of 
winning her for his wife, he was even then 
revolving in his mind a project which 
should take him far from Bath, and save 
him the pang of witnessing a rival's success. 
Dyrham was a fine old mansion, but Mr. 
Vezey had contrived to spoil much of its 
picturesque appearance by sticking in a 
Venetian window here, and a Greek portico 
there, in the process of tasting down, as he 
called it. As to the gardens, Mr. Vezey 
had laid them out from plans brought from 
Holland, a country never celebrated for 
taste in anything. Straight canals and 
rectilineal walks had been formed, all the 

1—2 
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fine old yews and evergreens that had in 
bygone days adorned the mansion had 
been cut into absurd and grotesque shapes, 
and formal rows of cypress, favourites of 
the sombre Dutch king, had been planted 
round the borders of every grass plot. 
Mr. Vezey was an ardent admirer of the 
principles of the Revolution, and to show 
his zeal for that event, and his admiration 
of Dutch William of immortal memory, be 
went, like most of the Whigs of those times, 
to the extreme of Dutch absurdity in 
laying out his garden. Indeed, it might 
then have been thought a mark of disaffec- 
tion if a gentleman had laid his grounds 
out differently from those of Kensington 
Gardens and Hampton Court. Vezey had 
also built, as was then the fashion, high 
walls round his garden, which excluded 
the distant views of the country, whilst 
from the outside, only the roof of the 
mansion and some of its casements were to 
be seen above the surrounding walls. Her- 
bert gazed long and earnestly at one of the 
casements, which he believed to be that of 
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Barbara's room. He was now no longer a 
very young man, but he loved so much, 
that no boy-lover could have felt stronger 
or wilder emotion stirring his inmost soul 
than did Herbert; so that he envied the 
robins singing in the dusky yews, loud 
but melodious notes, the prelude of a storm. 
Once, he almost felt impelled to return and 
make his proposals to Vezey, but the next 
moment his cheek flushed at the thought 
of the probable reception he might meet 
with, and abruptly urging on his horse, he 
turned his back on Dyrham and rode 
forward to Bath, that fine old city, reposing 
in the fertile vale of the deep, gently 
flowing Avon, and surrounded with scenery 
of inexpressible loveliness. The hills with 
which the city is encircled, forming as it 
were, an amphitheatre of infinite beauty, 
tower above in height, here thickly wooded 
and there covered with green slopes. 
Dotted about on the face of this beautiful 
landscape, even in those days that seem so 
far from us now, there were the white walls 
of elegant mansions and houses. But the 
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many crescents and terraces of the Bath of 
the nineteenth century had yet to spring 
up. Lit up by the fleeting sunlight of the 
short November day, the old town, lying 
in its green hollow, with a soft bluish haze 
floating upwards from its roof tops, formed 
with the landscape and city, as they do 
now, an exquisite panorama. 

Edward Herbert rode into Bath full of 
his own painful reflections, and halted on 
the South Parade, before the door of a 
stately stone-fronted house, covered with a 
vine, and with entablatures elegantly 
carved round its windows. One of these 
was thrown wide open, and there appeared 
at it the large ruddy face of Squire Bos- 
cawen, who, setting up a hunting note, 
shouted : 

i Halloo ! yoicks ! tally ho ! IVe got 
news for un, lad, come up, come up.' 

So as soon as Herbert set foot in the 
large chamber on the first floor, occupied 
by his mother, his hands were grasped by 
Squire Boscawen, who exclaimed, in tones 
of great excitement : 
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' Fine doings there's been at Wyndham's, 
lad ! Od rabbet un, they thought to trap 
the old fox ; but he was too cunning for 
them. Zounds, I never heard a piece of 
news that did me more good.' 

' I marvel you can say that, squire/ said 
Mrs. Herbert, in a tone of reproach, ' and 
poor Lady Wyndham in so critical a state. 
These are sad and brutal times, indeed/ 
she added, in a tone of indignation, ' when 
a gentleman's house is not safe in the dead 
hours of the night from the visits of base 
mercenaries, in the pay of our German 
ruler. Twas the same in Dutch William's 
time. My heart aches for what may 
follow, and for the probable fate of our 
gallant friends in Scotland/ 

' Nay, mother, Marr is carrying every- 
thing before him/ said Herbert ; ' and i' 
faith/ he added, ' 'tis a bold and noble 
venture, and those may be proud who have 
a share in it. 'Tis a shame to skulk at 
home while our friends are in the field ; 
but what hath been to do at Wyndham's, 
squire V 
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Squire Boscawen was just then refreshing 
himself with a whet, as he called it, that is, 
a mighty draught of ale, which Miss Mus- 
grave had brought to him in a tankard, 
with her own fair hands; so, before he 
could answer, Mrs. Herbert interposed, 
addressing her son in tones of earnest and 
trembling entreaty, for her mother's heart 
had given a great bound of fear and anguish 
at hearing her son's last speech. 

' Edward, an you have any love for your 
mother, bereft of all earthly ties save you, 
pause before you think of joining in what 
my sad forebodings too truly tell me will 
be but an ill-starred expedition. The 
German usurper is too strong ; our lawful 
sovereign will still remain an exile in a 
foreign land, and the scaffolds here 
will run red with the blood of the brave 
and gallant gentlemen who will lose life 
and fortune in a vain attempt. I am 
growing old now, Edward ; have pity on 
my weakness ; spare me the anguish and 
terrors I should endure, did I know that 
my only son was engaged in a hopeless 
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attempt, which would probably leave me a 
desolate, childless widow. There is the 
bitterness of death in the thought.' And 
Mrs. Herbert clasped her hands together 
and gazed at her son with streaming 
eyes. 

'Dear mother, you alarm yourself un- 
necessarily,' exclaimed Herbert, in a tone 
of the tenderest affection, as he leant over 
his mother and pressed her hands in his 
warm grasp ; < I will do nothing rashly. I 
will not heedlessly imperil the life you 
hold so dear ; but once again, Squire what 
is your news V 

' Ay, I was brimful of it, Ned, when I 
was first gotten in here, but a plague on't, 
madam has nigh put it out of my head 
with such doleful talk/ 

'Colonel Huske and a king's mes- 
senger were at Orchard- Wyndham yester- 
day morning/* said Mrs. Herbert, turning 
to her son, ' to apprehend Sir William on a 
charge of high treason ; what think you 
of that ? They missed the baronet but 

* Oldmixon's 'England.' 
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secured his papers; and we know what 
that, will mean to some of his friends— 
death probably, imprisonment and con- 
fiscation of goods, certainly/ 

Edward started, and slightly changed 
colour ; his mother, however, did not per- 
ceive his sudden agitation, as he mastered 
it almost immediately, and the squire 
broke in, in his usual boisterous way : 

' Halloo ! ma'am, you haven't told Ned 
any of the fun. What dos't think, Ned ? 
Huske hath failed, and gotten off the scent, 
as I hope. Adad ! but he's in a quandary ! 
I had it all from young Glover, Sir 
William's bailiff, who was over at my 
house this morning. Clifton and Beaumont 
have been down here, visiting our friends 
in these parts to stir them up. Clifton 
said his brother, Sir Gervase, would be 
ready as soon as he heard that our friends 
in Lancashire and the north were out. 
Adad, but Clifton and Beaumont are a 
couple of cunning foxes. They pretended 
they were making a tour in the country, 
and come to examine natural curiosities 
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and works of art ; but the Hanoverians in. 
London got scent, it seems, of what was 
going on, hang 'em, and so they sent their 
blood-hounds after Wyndham.' 

' Of course the Government has its spies 
upon us down here. Bath, you know, has 
long been suspected of feelings of affection 
for King James, and of being one of our 
arsenals/ said Herbert, in a thoughtful 
tone. 

* Ay, Ned, that's true enough, and that 
fat old Whig porpoise, Vezey, may be one 

on 'em, for aught we know. The d 1 

fetch him ! But dost hear, Ned, I'll tell 
thee how Wyndham gave 'em the slip. 
Oons ! do they think we are all fools, save 
a parcel of Hanoverian rats ? Huske got 
to the hall by five in the morning with the 
cur of a messenger at his heels, and when 
Sir William's porter opened the door, 
the lying Hanoverian told him he was 
in great haste to see bis master on a 
matter of importance. " Oh," says the.man, 
"but youcan't, my master is a-bed." "Then," 
says the Hanoverian rogue, "I've come 
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express, and this man here," meaning the 
messenger, "hath got a packet for your 
master of such consequence that he must 
needs see it at once." The porter thought 
that 'twas all right then, and so he called 
up his master, and he just slipped on his 
gown and came out of his room. Adad ! 
Sir William was rarely taken in, by my 
soul he was, for there stood at the foot of 
the grand staircase Beelzebub and one of his 
imps, in the persons of Huske and the 
messenger. "At your service, sir," says Sir 
William; then says the Hanoverian colonel, 
"your humble servant, Sir William, you are 
my prisoner ;" and the messenger fellow 
displayed the badge of his office.' 

* So far the arrest, but how about the 
escape?' said Herbert ; * Sir William must 
have been clever to get out of Huske's 
grip.' 

' Wait a bit ; the escape was the best part 
of the affair,' replied the squire with a 
chuckle. ' Wyndham's no greenhead : he 
was vastly polite, and professed to submit 
very readily, but begged the colonel would 
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make no undue noise, as his lady was ill ; 
and just then, as luck would have it, say I, 
though meaning no harm to Lady Wynd- 
ham, off she went into a fit of hysterics, for 
she had got news of her husband's arrest, 
and there was such a scampering up and 
down stairs, and such a skurrying of maids 
with vinegar and cordials, and such sour 
looks at the colonel and the messenger 1 
But the Hanoverian dogs showed them- 
selves mighty obliging and agreeable, though 
they kept Sir William in view.' 

'Oh, the vile man,' interposed Mrs. 
Herbert ; ' I cannot fancy that wretch 
Huske being agreeable.' 

' Ay, but he had his orders,' replied the 
squire, laying his finger on the side of his 
nose. ' You are forgetting my Lady Wynd- 
ham's noble relations. Out of deference 
for their high rank, and their zeal and 
affection for the present Government, for 

the which may the d 1 have 'em, say I, 

and all other rascally Whig curs, the 
colonel was to treat Sir William with 
every decorum.' 
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f Wyndham will get his pardon through 
them/ said Herbert ; ' others/ he added in 
a thoughtful tone, ' who may have been 
implicated with him, may not be so lucky/ 

' Why, that is the worst part of the 
business/ replied Boscawen, gravely : c the 
colonel has got hold of Sir William's 
papers. When my lady made an end of 
her tantivy, Huske followed Sir William 
into his dressing room, where lay his coat 
and waistcoat on a chair, and then says 
Huske, " I have gotten orders to seize all 
your papers ; so, sir, I must search you, 
though 'tis a mighty unpleasant task." 
" Nay, Colonel Huske, you are a gentleman, 
and I will give you no unnecessary trouble," 
says Sir William; "here are the keys of 
my escritoire : search and take all you find." 
A vastly kind offer this, i' faith, seeing as 
how there was nothing worth taking in the 
escritoire/ and here the squire winked 
and laughed outright. 'Sir William is a 
cunning fox, and this was a mere fetch of 
his/ continued the squire ; * but adad, 
madam, the sly Whig was up to him ; he 
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was as sharp as a ferret after a rabbit, and 
he pounced on the coat and waistcoat, and 
fished out of the pockets a bundle of papers, 
which may contain, for aught I know, the 
names of half the Jacobites in these parts. 
Egad, Dick Boscawen's name would have 
been there too, an he were a bit fonder of 
writing ; but i' faith, they would have 
some trouble to read any letter of mine, 
for I've a mortal hatred to taking a pen in 
my fingers/ 

' Did Glover know anything of the con- 
tents of the papers V asked Herbert. 

' No, I think not/ replied the squire : 
he chanced to come to the Hall whilst all 
the racket was going on, and 'twas he put 
Sir William up to asking the colonel to 
stay till seven o'clock, as he said he could 
then get the coach and six horses ready 
for him. The Hanoverian agreed to this, 
and Sir William politely invited him to 
take some breakfast, whilst he would go to 
his room and put on his clothes, and take 
leave of his lady, and so be ready to go 
with him. You must know Huske is a 
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confounded feeder, like all the Hanoverian 
rats, and the smell of some venison fry that 
just then came up from the kitchen was 
too much for him, so he let Sir William do 
as he would, and went with Glover to the 
dining parlour, where he gobbled away at 
a rattling rate, chuckling all the while and 
thinking his prisoner fast, for he had 
locked the two doors of Sir William's bed- 
room with his own hand ; but Sir William's 
a cunning fox, adzooks he is ; there was a 
third under some tapestry that the Whig 
did not discover, and through that Sir 
William got clear off, and that's the end 
on't, and right good news I call it, that Sir 
William should have gotten off so easily.' 

' Ay, but some of our friends in these 
parts will not fare as well,' said Herbert, 
gloomily, ' and we are not prepared for a 
rising at present. Bristol, Plymouth, and 
Bath are, it is true, full of loyal hearts, 
burning to fight for the good cause, but we 
have no gallant soldier like Colonel Hay 
here. I hear that he has surprised Perth. 
Huntley, Nithsdale, and Drummond are out 
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in Scotland, and so are Tullibardine and 
Lord Charles Murray, with most of the 
Athol men, and the Laird of Appin with 
all the Stewarts. We can show no brave 
spirits like these/ continued Herbert 
bitterly. ' We High Churchmen are never 
right hearty in the cause till we are mellow 
over a bottle or two, and we do not care to 
venture our carcasses further than the 
tavern ; there, indeed, with our toasts of 
"Church and Ormond," and "The king 
over the water," we would make men 
believe that we would run all risks for our 
rightful king. Why cannot we raise forces 
such as Marr has taken with him into Perth V 
' That may be all very true, Ned,' said 
the squire, with a grunt; 'but we must 
look before we leap : 'tis as well not to be 
in too great a hurry. Suppose you and I, 
and a few more in these parts, that we wot 
of, were to turn out : we might raise a small 
force, but we should soon be beaten by 
superior numbers, and then lose our heads 
and estates ; would that put the crown on 
King James's head V 

VOL. II. 2 
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' Tis just as I was saying/ replied Her- 
bert, somewhat tartly, ' we High Church 
Tories are mighty bold in the tavern, but 
after we have consulted our pillows and 
the fumes of our wine are a little evaporated, 
we generally become mighty tame. The 
Scotch nobles and chieftains don't argue in 
this weak and selfish strain.' 

' Ay, lad, but then these Scotch lairds, 
who rule over tribes of poor half-clad 
devils, and whose estates are bare rocks or 
peat bogs, what have they got to lose V 

'Oh, an we are to value our worldly 
goods so much before our king, then fare- 
well honour and loyalty/ said Herbert, in 
a tone of ill-concealed contempt. 

'You are a younger man than I am, 
Ned/ replied the bluff squire, ' and so you 
value life and estate more lightly ; besides, 
thou knowest, lad, I am the last of the 
Boscawens of Boscawen Park, and I have 
a mind to take a wife/ And here the last 
Boscawen cast a tender glance upon Miss 
Musgrave ; ' so, d'ye see, 'twould be a bad 
time to run the risk of Boscawen Park fall- 
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ing into the clutches of some confounded 
Hanoverian Whig, while the last squire's 
head is bleaching over Temple Bar/ 

And the squire heaved a sigh at the bare 
thought of so direful an end to his fox- 
hunting days. 

Herbert made no answer to his last 
remarks ; he knew his old friend too well 
to argue further with him ; he knew him to 
be doughty in words, but less doughty in 
deeds, fond of vociferating 'Church in 
Danger ' and other Tory toasts, but never 
very ready to endanger his own person for 
either Church or king. 

' I came here this morning to bring the 
news about Wyndham,' said the squire 
abruptly, * but I mustn't go away without 
giving Grizel's message, and that was to 
ask if you three would come to the Park, and 
spend a few days with us ; we shall both be 
mighty glad to have you, and I shall take it 
very ill if you don't come. Miss Musgrave 
will soon get her colour back, which she 
is fast losing in these town lodgings.' 

Mrs. Herbert assented, almost eagerly, 

2—2 
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to the proposition, for she thought that 
Edward could not be better than in the 
company of so pacific a Tory as the squire. 
Poor little lady, she was growing old, and 
the fear of losing her son, her only child, 
blunted the edge of her political sympathies, 
added to which, she had no faith in the 
success of the rising, and anticipated only 
defeat, ruin, and death to those brave spirits 
engaged in it. Miss Musgrave also showed 
no unwillingness to accept the invitation ; 
but when it came to Edward's turn, he 
declined it, and was about to offer some 
explanation, when Squire Boscawen inter- 
rupted him : 

' Zounds, lad, what's in the wind now ? 
I'm not given to speechifying, but thou 
know'st how glad I should be to see you at 
the Park ; I thought you would relish a 
pop at the partridges, seeing you are a 
good shot, and then o' evenings, I might 
have gotten some love-making for you to 
do ; Grizel's too old, but Dyrham isn't far 
off; and perhaps,' he added, with a sly 
chuckle, 'old Vezey might have given us 
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the loan of Miss Barbara for a few days, 
and sure that would have made you a 
happy man.' 

' I'm obliged to you, squire, for your good 
intentions in my behalf/ said Herbert, with 
a something of bitterness in his tone (for 
he had detected his mother's start of 
indignant surprise, when she became aware, 
apparently for the first time, that her son 
encouraged an attachment for the daughter 
of the Whig sugar-baker) ; ' but I regret to 
say I cannot turn them to account, at 
least, not without the risk of my head 
occupying that elevated position at Temple 
Bar, which you so little covet for your own. 
You must not alarm yourself unnecessarily, 
my dear mother,' he added, looking affec- 
tionately at her, ' but I think I may prob- 
ably be implicated, when Sir William 
Wyndham's papers come to be examined, 
and my only chance of safety lies, I believe, 
in at once quitting Bath.' 

Mrs. Herbert did not swoon, or go into 
hysterics, to the immense relief and secret 
admiration of Boscawen, who held all tan- 
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tivies, as be called them, in supreme 
contempt, but at once began with great 
calmness tQ arrange plans for Edward's 
departure that evening; and before Bos- 
cawen left, it was settled that Herbert 
should start for London, in company with 
a farmer, a tenant of the squire's, and should 
pass as his son. But scant time had 
Edward and his mother to commune to- 
gether, before making their sad farewells. 
In her grief and fears for his safety, poor 
Mrs. Herbert even relented towards Miss 
Barbara Vezey, though she had heard 
Edward declare, with his own lips, the 
secret of his affection for the fair Whig. 
Still, she might not have felt so forgiving, 
did she not know that her son would 
shortly be far away from Bath, and hope that 
before they met again, the old sugar-baker 
might confer the hand of his daughter on 
some more favoured suitor. 

The beautiful November day changed, as 
it closed in. The sky grew dark before 
nightfall, the rain poured down in torrents, 
and the wind howled mournfully amongst 
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the hills, as Edward Herbert, clad in his 
garb of strong frieze, and in the company 
of the honest, grey-headed old farmer, rode 
again along the road to Dyrham, and 
looked his last, as he foreboded, at the old 
mansion, the house of his beloved, breathed 
a prayer for her safety and happiness, and 
then sternly consecrated himself to honour 
and loyalty, for the brave Jacobite had 
determined to make his way to the north 
of England and join in the rising. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

Snow lay deep on the fells, and winter 
reigned supreme over the hills and dales 
of Westmoreland, yet the old town of 
Kendal, lying deep down in the valley, 
looked fair enough, one January morning, 
towards the latter end of the month, when 
the sun, emerging from a red haze, tinged 
with warm crimson hues the grey walls 
and high-pitched roofs of the houses, the 
ice-bound waters of the winding Kent, and 
the bare hill-sid^s rising up, till their jagged 
and irregular summits mingled with the 
clouds. Hills of every shape formed an 
amphitheatre, clothed, in the more genial 
seasons of the year, from base to summit 
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with green pasture land and yellow corn 
fields; but beautiful, even now, as the 
clouds rolled upwards, and showed their 
lofty summits, spread over with a pall of 
dazzling white, unbroken, save where the 
eye traced amidst the snow the outline of 
the low grey limestone walls marking the 
boundaries of the fields. 

A quaint old town is Kendal, full of 
irregularly-built, quaint and curious houses, 
their windows, set in deep recesses, and 
cased in heavy black frames, their gable 
ends and overhanging roofs bear the mark 
of days long gone by, even did we not see 
here and there, on the rough-cast walls, 
washed grey, or white, or blue, dates such 
as 1600, or earlier still. 

We are speaking of the year of grace 
1716, when many of the tall quaint old 
houses we see now crumbling almost to 
decay, were, comparatively speaking, recent 
erections. 

Strickland Gate, in Kendal, was very 
quiet on this January morning, as indeed 
was the whole town ; perhaps it seemed 
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more quiet to the townspeople then, as 
contrasted with the stirring scenes they 
had witnessed but lately. 

Only a few short weeks before, one 
murky November day, when heavy rain 
clouds shrouded the hills from view, and 
torrents of rain swelled the waters of the 
Kent, the stout old soldier, Brigadier 
Mackintosh, had ridden into Kendal with 
his plaid folded around him, his target on 
his back, and sword and pistol by his side. 
An hour later, the English horsemen and 
the Highland foot soldiers of the Jacobite 
forces had arrived, and the Market Place 
resounded with the screech of the bag-pipes, 
when the proclamation of James III. was 
read at the Cross. 

So for a brief space of time, Kendal had 
been all in confusion, resounding with the 
din and hurry of war, and armed men 
thronging the streets. Little better than 
two months have gone by, and where are 
they now, these brave and gallant spirits, 
then so full of hope and life? Scattered 
far and wide, in various prisons, from 
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which they will pass only to the scaffold, 
or to endure a life-long slavery in the 
colonies of America. 

The 13th of November was a fatal day 
to the Jacobites. When the sun went 
down General Forster and his army had 
surrendered at Preston, and the Earls of 
Derwentwater, Widdrington, Nithsdale, 
with many other English and Scotch 
nobles, and the general himself, had been 
sent prisoners to London. 

And now the German king and his 
ministers were busy with the task of 
revenge. Three judges had been sent 
down to Liverpool to try the prisoners of 
lower rank who had been distributed in 
various prisons ; to wit, Lancaster, Ches- 
ter, Wigan, and Liverpool. This latter 
town had the reputation of being in the 
Whig interest, so here it was determined 
that the trials of the unfortunate Jacobites 
should take place. As might be expected, 
these assizes were distinguished by their 
'sanguinary nature, and the scaffolds at 
Liverpool, Preston, Garstang, Manchester 
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and Wigan witnessed many of the revolt- 
ing executions of the time. The penalty of 
high treason had lost none of its horrible 
rigour. Every gallows had its stack of 
faggots for burning the hearts of the suf- 
ferers, which the hangman committed to 
the flames, whilst shouting out the usual 
refrain, 'Behold the heart of a traitor!' 
Tljen the bodies were cleft into quarters, 
and the heads taken off and sent to differ- 
ent towns to be exposed. 

Not all, however, of the brave men, who 
had hazarded fortune and life in a spirit of 
faithful and gallant adherence to the for- 
tunes of the royal house their fathers had 
served, met so lamentable an end. A few 
escaped ; some were saved by the interest 
of powerful Whig friends, too generous, 
spite of their politics, to approve of the 
barbarities of the government, or to desert 
those whom they held in esteem and love, 
although they were Jacobites. 

Such a Whig was a certain Madam 
Bellingham, a fine, stately looking old dame, 
who, in company, with a young lady 
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occupied an upper room in Alderman 
Simpson's house in Strickland Gate. She 
was busy about the table, preparing 
creature comforts for breakfast, and in her 
mind suggesting loving excuses for a poor 
Jacobite gentleman, whom, though a 
stranger to her, and in her eyes a rank 
rebel, she had tended as lovingly through 
a dangerous sickness, as if he had been a 
son of her own. 

But now the poor rebel's mother had 
arrived : and who was this poor rebel, but 
Ned Herbert himself ? 

Madam Bellingham and Mrs. Herbert 
had now met as dear friends, for though 
the former was a staunch Whig and Hano- 
verian, Mrs. Herbert could entertain for 
her no other feeling, save that of deepest 
gratitude, when she thought of the kind 
old lady's motherly care and solicitude for 
poor Ned. 

Very careful had the good Whig lady 
ever been not to wound the feelings of her 
sick guest by any strictures on the Jaco- 
bite cause, knd she was now equally 
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guarded towards his mother ; but the 
worthy dame, burning as she was, to give 
utterance to her opinions, did not consider 
it incumbent upon her to put the same re- 
straint upon herself towards her young com- 
panion, Miss Musgrave, for she it was who 
had accompanied Mrs. Herbert on her jour- 
ney, and so the old lady spoke her mind un- 
reservedly about High Church Tories, and 
that in a manner so little flattering to the 
party, as would have incited the ire of 
Squire Boscawen and such as he. 

While Margaret Musgrave sits beside 
the blazing coal fire, in the high-backed 
chair in which her hostess has installed 
her, and the energetic old lady puts a few 
finishing touches to the breakfast table, 
let us explain how Edward Herbert hap- 
pened to be sick at Kendal, and how Madam 
Bellingham became his hostess and nurse. 

When Herbert left Bath on the stormy 
night when we last parted from him, it was 
with the intention of joining the army of 
the * Young Chevalier.' Scarce halting on 
his long and weary journey to the north 
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for necessary rest and refreshment, he rode 
hurriedly on, heedless of cold and rain, 
until he reached Kendal. When he arrived 
there, General Forster was making his 
preparations to march onwards to Lan- 
caster ; but Herbert was now in a state 
that utterly precluded him from joining 
the little army, for during the last few 
hours of his long and hard ride, he had 
felt himself becoming seriously indisposed, 
now shivering as though an ague fit were 
on him, then burning with heat. As, at 
last, he rode into Kendal, he could scarcely 
sit in his saddle, and ill-hap would indeed 
have befallen him, had he not found his 
way to the White Lion Inn, where the 
Earl of Der went water had his quarters. 

The reader may learn from Madam 
Bellingham's conversation with Miss Mus- 
grave how the former, a staunch Whig 
lady and a stout upholder of the Hano- 
verian dynasty, chanced to be the hostess 
and kind nurse of a rebel. Mrs. Herbert 
had arrived at Kendal that morning with 
her young friend, and the fond anxious 
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mother, Dot delaying to take any rest or 
refreshment, hastened at once to relieve 
Madam Bellingham of her self-imposed 
duty, and was now sitting by her son's 
bedside. 

f Now, I suppose, my dear young lady/ 
said Madam Bellingham, addressing Miss 
Musgrave, ' you are curious to know how 
Mr. Herbert came to be an invalid in 
Alderman Simpson's house? Well/ con- 
tinued the old lady, as she seated herself 
opposite her guest, ' I will satisfy your 
curiosity, an you will do me the pleasure 
of making a good breakfast. There is a 
capon, or a little Westmoreland ham if you 
prefer it, and here is some hot chocolate. 
I vow you were half frozen when you 
arrived, and you are yet half famished. I 
will let Mrs. Herbert remain a few minutes 
longer with her poor son, and then I will 
fetch her/ 

Margaret Musgrave at once obeyed the 
worthy dame's kind but imperative behest, 
saying, as she did so : 

'Indeed, dear madam, Mrs. Herbert 
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hath suffered greatly from so fatiguing 

a journey in this inclement season. She 

travelled as quickly as possible, and we 

only slept two nights on the road, before 

we came to Lancaster, but, when we 

arrived there, I was so afraid of her falling 

ill, that I persuaded her to rest there all 

night, which she consented to do. We 

started again from Lancaster this morning 

before daylight. Oh, madam, it was a 

miserable journey to this town : our coach 

was either stuck fast in snow drifts, or 

swaying about frightfully, from side to side, 

in roads with ruts a yard deep. I protest, 

dear madam, we were quite afraid lest we 

should be overturned/ 

' Our Westmoreland roads are very 
rough and bad, my dear miss/ observed 
Madam Bellingham, who now began her 
narrative, first premising, that she had not 
deemed it prudent to write at any great 
length to Mr. Nash, for though both he 
and herself were good Whigs, and friendly 
towards the Government, and consequently 
not likely to be suspected, ' yet as a letter 
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might be intercepted,' she continued to 
say, as she nodded her head two or three 
times, as if in approval of her circumspec- 
tion, ' too much care cannot be taken, my 
dear miss, where life and liberty are at 
stake. Of course, I did not think it 
prudent to write to Mrs. Herbert about 
her son, as her Jacobite principles are well 
known, and a letter to her might not have 
gone safely.' 

' May I ask, first of all, my dear madam/ 
said Margaret, 'how you came to know 
anything of Mr. Herbert ? for in your letter 
you stated that on entering Kendal, he 
was lodged at the White Lion with the 
Earl of Derwentwater.' 

' And so he was,' replied the old lady, 
* but Tom Forster, that lout of a godson of 
mine, whom the rebels call general — a 
pretty general, forsooth ! a riotous, empty- 
headed foxhunter ! — well, he came straight 
here to pay me a visit, though I refused to 
see him ; so when I heard him marching 
up, I stepped out to the stair-head and met 
him. And this was our greeting : said he, 
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" My dear god-mother, it gives me mighty- 
pleasure to see you again and pay my duty 
to you, and I trust we shall be friends. ' 
Said I, " It gives me mighty displeasure to 
see you, Thomas Forster, and you may take 
that, for an arrant rebel and a Popish tool 
as you are ;" and with that I gave him three 
good boxes on the ear/ 

'Oh dear!' exclaimed Miss Musgrave, 
as she gazed in some astonishment at her 
irate hostess ; ' but how did your godson 
take such a warm reception V 

'Oh, very patiently, I must confess,' 
replied the termagant old dame, laughing ; 
' but then he had deserved it.' 

Then Margaret, laughing also, asked the 
old lady, ' But sure Mr. Herbert was not 
with Mr. Forster then, or your treatment 
of his friend would have scared him away V 

' Nay, the poor young man was at the 
White Lion, and the fever was even then 
laying a firm hold of him. I suspect one 
motive that made that good-natured block- 
head Tom seek an interview with me was 
on account of your friend. Poor Tom !' 

3—2 
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continued the old lady with a sigh, for she 
had loved his mother as a sister, and she 
was both vexed at her godson and sorry 
for him : vexed at him for joining what she 
deemed a bad cause, and sorry for his mis- 
hap ; so she gave vent to both these 
feelings by upbraiding him : ' poor silly 
Tom, he knew the old woman's weakpoint — 
friend or foe, I could see no one sick and in 
need and not tend him an I could ; so 
when Tom told me how this poor Herbert 
had become so ill and was getting delirious, 
and that he would have to be left in Ken- 
dal, a stranger, far from his home and 
friends, and helpless amongst those who 
would surrender him a prisoner to the 
government, then my heart opened to 
the poor rebel at once.' 

' And so Mr. Herbert was brought over 
here, and you nursed him/ said Margaret, 
in a tone of tender thankfulness. i You 
have saved from death the only child of a 
widowed mother, and heaven will reward 
you for your good deed, my dear madam/ 

<1 just slipped on my hood/ said the 
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energetic old dame, rising from her seat, 
and approaching the window, to which she 
beckoned Margaret to follow her, V and away 
I went to the White Lion : look across the 
road, a little higher up, and you may see 
it/ 

Miss Musgrave gazed in the direction 
indicated, and saw the inn in question, a 
low rambling house, with overhanging 
gables and dormer windows, and its walls 
rough cast and washed with a bluish 
colour. 

'Lord Derwentwater was lodged there, 
as I told you/ said the old lady, ' and a 
fine young gentleman he be, though a 
rebel and a Papist, more's the pity : my 
heart bleeds for such as he. I called Tom 
a Popish tool, but I have thought since 
that the Roman Catholics have been more 
the tools of the noisy, tavern-hunting High 
Church Tories. The Papists risked their 
estates and lives in the cause they thought 
a good one, and they naturally now feel 
the greatest indignation at the treachery 
of their Tory allies, who had held out 
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hopes of great support, and instead of 
realising their promises, to the astonishment 
of all, utterly failed to redeem their pledged 
word. Every one says that the Highlanders 
would never have thought of invading 
England if it had not been for the high- 
flown promises of support the Tories made. 
The poor wretched rebels are loud in their 
denunciations, and often ask : " Where 
are now your High Church Tories T 9 
Faugh ! I have the greatest contempt for 
a High Church Tory.' 

And Madam Bellingham stalked back 
from the window to her chair, with an air 
of sovereign contempt, followed by Mar- 
garet, who silently resumed her seat, listen- 
ing in quiet amusement to the old dame's 
tirade against the High Church Tories. 

' Their devotion to either Church or 
king/ continued Madam Bellingham, ' lieth 
no deeper than the bottoms of their tan- 
kards. They are a set of rake-hells, who 
have kept up a drunken club ever since 
Lord Russell and Colonel Sidney were 
murdered.' 
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There the old lady paused a moment 
to take breath, and then resumed her 
tirade : ' Jacobites, or High Churchmen, or 
whatever they please to style themselves, 
they are a set of noisy, riotous blockheads, 
spirited on by a false zeal for the Church, 
to which their morals are a disgrace. 
There's my booby of a godson, Tom Forster ' 
— and here the old lady sighed again — 
* he is a fair specimen of what they are, and 
'twere hard to say whether Tom be the 
greater fool or the greater knave ; but, 
however, he and the set of country boobies 
he commanded were well matched.' 

' Madam, you give me a strange idea of 
the Chevalier's troops/ said Margaret 
laughing ; € sure, they must have cut a 
queer figure.' 

' They were well enough as horsemen/ 
replied the old lady, € and made a good 
appearance mounted, but certainly not a 
martial appearance. They had only hun- 
ting saddles, with swords by their sides 
and whips in their hands. When that 
grim old soldier, Brigadier Mackintosh, 
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sa w them, he shook his head, and said : 
" This will never do I* And how could it 
do, unless a miracle had been wrought? 
Imagine a parcel of north-country jockeys 
and fox-hunters, and a rabble of Scotch 
Highlanders, seating a homeless fugitive on 
the throne of England, in spite of all the 
experienced officers and brave troops of 
King George ! Fancy that ! And the 
rebels having for their general a half- 
witted, illiterate country squire like Tom 
Forster !'* 

' I make the remark with all due defer- 
ence to you, my dear madam/ said Mar- 
garet; 'but it strikes me as somewhat 
surprising that, an Mr. Forster be the 
person you describe him, he should have 
been pitched upon by the English Jaco- 
bites to be their general/ 

1 Really, my dear Miss Musgrave/ said 
the old lady, peevishly ; ' you, used to all 
the trickery and struggles for precedence 

* 'The Lancashire Memorials of 1715,' Cheetham 
Society's Publications. 
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in the Assembly Rooms, and not under- 
stand how worthless and impudent fools 
often get the foremost places ! Lord 
Derwent water, as I have heard, said, in 
speaking of Forster, " What could we do 
better? We knew him to be ignorant, 
and incompetent, but the Catholics were 
not to be allowed to take the lead. High 
Church was to do it all, and the Catholics 
to be only the auxiliaries. So, whom 
better could we have picked out here in 
Northumberland to please the High Church 
than Forster, a Knight of the Shire, who 
represented the county in Parliament ? " 
Save us ! when poor Tom began to babble, 
sure, the whole Commons must have gone 
to sleep. Well/ she continued after a 
pause, of a second, ' poor man, hell sing 
them no more lullabies, for they have ex- 
pelled him their house ; and Mr. Lechmere, 
by way of making a beginning of the pro- 
ceedings against the rebel lords, hath 
impeached the Earl of Derwentwater of 
high treason, and other members have 
impeached the rest of the rebel lords/ 
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Miss Musgrave remained silent, but gave 
a sigh, as she thought of the unfortunate 
gentlemen. 

' Poor Lady Derwentwater/ resumed 
Madam Bellingham, ' she is a brave and a 
good lady.' Then the old dame recurred to 
her godson, and she exclaimed, bitterly, 
' What a fool Tom has been f 

'How much we owe to you, dear 
madam/ observed Margaret. ' But for 
your friendly aid Mr. Herbert might, by 
this time have suffered on a scaffold, and 
his broken-hearted mother would never 
have survived him. She hath been in the 
bitterest distress on his account ever since 
he left Bath.' 

'Ay, poor fellow, and someone else 
would have mourned for him, too/ replied 
Madam Bellingham ; ' for 'twas not always 
his mother he raved of in his delirium. 
At least, I suppose Mrs. Herbert hath not 
golden locks and eyes like twin stars. The 
poor gentleman is a poet, I suppose, as 
well as a Jacobite, and which folly is the 
worst I scarce know.' 
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1 Twas a very sorry entertainment for 
you to listen to, madam/ answered Miss 
Musgrave. 

' Oh that was not all ; when not com- 
posing verses to his mistress, his theme 
was the diabolical Whigs and their atroci- 
ties, and once or twice my own name came 
in, and " the cross-grained old woman," 
was the epithet applied to me ; but I 
knew that blockhead, Tom Forster, had 
been at the bottom of that. But an the 
poor rebel had called me Hecate, I would 
have forgiven him, seeing the sad plight he 
was in. I wish him well, and I hope he'll 
live to be happy for many a long year, with 
the young lady, whoever she be, who hath 
won his heart. She will have a handsome 
husband, for even though changed by 
sickness, one can see he is mighty good- 
looking, not like my ill-favoured godson.' 

'What, will you not allow Mr. Forster 
one merit, dear madam V said Margaret 
in a would be pleading tone. 

' Poor Tom I 1 said the old lady, with a 
smile ; ' his personal appearance is certainly 
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not attractive — middle height, inclining to 
be fat, stoops in his shoulders, fair com- 
plexion, wide mouth, large nose, grey eyes, 
speaks broad Northumbrian dialect ! 
What think you of that picture ? ' 

1 Well, certainly not an Adonis/ replied 
Margaret. 

' Well, well/ sighed the old lady, * I am 
sorry for him ; he is a good-natured, silly 
fellow, and I wish I could help him. Poor 
man, he is now languishing in that horrible 
Newgate. One of our gentry in these 
parts, who has just come from London, tells 
me that Tom now regrets having ever 
joined the rebels, and says that he was 
blustered into the business by the High 
Church Tories, and swears that he will 
never again trust a drunken Tory. Poor 
Tom/ she added, ' he has learnt too late to 
be wise.' 

6 We will hope that he may escape/ said 
Margaret, in a tone of pity. * But, my dear 
madam, to speak on another subject, and one 
which has puzzled me : how did you discover 
that Herbert was related to Mr. Nash V 
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'Simply from his incoherent ramblings 
when delirious, for disjointed though they 
were, I could make out that he knew Mr. 
Nash well, and had known him all his life. 
As for myself, my first acquaintance with 
Mr. Nash dates from a visit I paid to Bath 
ten years ago when I received great civilities 
from him.' 



CHAPTER III. 



THE KING'S BATH. 



Although the spring season in Bath had 
begun, a cold blustering wind swept down 
the hills, blowing in fitful gusts over the old 
city, rattling the casements in their frames, 
causing the huge signboards suspended 
over the shops to creak ominously, and 
disturbing the slumbers of the citizens, 
whose sleep was becoming less profound, 
however, since the small hours of the 
morning were gone, and five had tolled 
forth from the tower of the Abbey. 

Quiet and silence still reigned in the 
house of the King of Bath, but in one 
room the hangings of dark green saye had 
been drawn back from the casement, and 
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the monarch himself, wearing his fine 
brocade nightgown, and with an India silk 
handkerchief wound about his head, in lieu 
of his peruke, looked out into the garden, 
where the branches of the trees, now 
budding into leaf, swayed about in the 
wind. Nash then dropped the curtain, 
and proceeded to strike a light with the 
steel and flint, waiting with calm equani- 
mity till a propitious spark should fall on 
the tinder, causing it to ignite, and so 
enable him to light his match, and then 
his taper. 

When this part of the business of the 
morning was accomplished, Nash proceeded 
to light his fire of sea coal and a log or two 
of wood, which had already been placed in 
the wide stove. Soon the flames leaped 
up the broad chimney, lined on either side 
with Dutch tiles, and cast a lurid glow on 
the dark panelled walls and the huge 
funereal walnut bed, with its tester hang- 
ings of green saye, whilst he commenced 
his toilette. This was almost as momentous 
an affair as it had been in those now far 
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away days spent at Oxford; only that 
then Beau Nash was debtor to Mr. Thread- 
needle, merchant tailor, for his splendid 
apparel, and a debtor who knew not how to 
meet his liabilities ; and now the beau was 
the possessor of wealth, able to cut a 
splendid figure in dress, as in other ways, 
and the chosen friend of many of the 
nobility. 

Days are changed with him since that 
distant time, for it is not now a well-to-do 
tailor who angles for him for a son-in-law, 
but a man of vast wealth, a Croesus com- 
pared to Threadneedle, but who, having 
made his fortune by trade, is quite as 
anxious to wed his daughter to Nash, as 
ever Threadneedle had been to make Miss 
Nan the young student's wife, because, in 
quality of the father-in-law of the King of 
Bath, the rich trader may mingle more freely 
in the society of the great and titled. 

Hitherto the Bristol sugar-baker had not 
felt quite sure of his footing in genteel 
society : he had but, as it were, clung on 
to the skirts of the fashionable world, but 
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with his daughter the wife of the leader of 
the beau monde of Bath, he would be able 
to penetrate into the very centre of the 
charmed circle, and be on terms of intimacy 
with dukes and earls and titled ladies by 
the score, 

Nash was perfectly conscious that the 
very open and decided encouragement 
which Mr. Vezey had given him of late, in 
his suit to Miss Barbara, rose from no 
special personal merits of his own ; there 
were, in fact, two reasons all important in 
the sugar-baker's eyes, which caused him 
to look with favour on the beau : the first, 
that he was, as we have stated, the friend 
of the great and titled, and passed his time 
in the best company ; the second, that he 
was rich, for our hero at this time, and for 
many years to come, was possessed of a 
considerable amount of wealth. He kept 
an elegant carriage and equipage, and 
maintained a genteel establishment. 

It was not, then, any fear of objections 
on Mr. Vezey's part, that caused Nash to 
look thoughtful and troubled, as, after 
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having finished his toilette, he seated him- 
self, book in hand, at a little table of 
cypress wood. 

It was his usual custom to rise soon 
after five, and, with the care and fore- 
thought for others which marked the cha- 
racter of this singular but most amiable 
man, he had his fire laid overnight, so that 
he might light it himself in the morning, 
and thus avoid rousing his servants at too 
early an hour. 

When dressed, he always sat down to 
read some of his few but well-chosen books ; 
but on this morning he could not fix his 
attention to the page before him ; his 
thoughts were too full of the important 
step he had resolved to take that day, 
namely, the disclosure of his affections to 
Miss Vezey ; and so, in despair, he laid the 
v,olume down and gazed dreamily into the 
glowing embers in the stove, as though he 
would read there the result of the all mo- 
mentous interview. And strange shapes 
the red masses of fire took, till he fancied 
he could trace the face and form of his 
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mistress ; but even as he looked, the like- 
ness of his cousin blotted out the pleasing 
picture, and Nash exclaimed impatiently 
aloud : 

' Why is this, that Ned seems ever to 
mingle with my thoughts of sweet Barbara, 
and that I am pursued by these tormenting 
doubts, suggested by what may be merely 
idle fancies? But to-day shall end my 
uncertainty. Yes, to-night!' added Nash, 
in tragical tones, ' I shall be either a trium- 
phant lover, or a hapless, discarded wretch, 
who will never more love womankind f 

Seeming comforted, now that he had 
come to a decided resolution, Nash once 
more took up his book, and read till seven 
o'clock, when he laid the volume aside and 
prepared to pay his usual visit to the Pump 
Room. 

The wind was still somewhat high, and 
the storm clouds were driven rapidly across 
the sky, which here and there was chequered 
by patches of deep soft blue or dazzling 
light, as the sun shone forth with sudden 
and momentary brilliancy. 
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The streets were all astir by this time, 
and many a sedan chair, laden with some 
fair freight or invalid, passed Nash on his 
way to the Baths. 

Arrived there, he halted for a moment, 
on seeing at the entrance to the Pump 
House an elegant sedan chair, borne by 
two chairmen in the same liveries as the 
attendant footman. It was evidently the 
chair of some lady of quality, and Nash 
immediately stepped forward to assist the 
fair occupant, who emerged from it, dressed 
in her bathing clothes. 

1 Your servant, Lady Molly Ashton.' 

' Good morning, Mr. Nash ; sure, I never 
saw you looking so well ; your trip to 
Tunbridge hath done you a mighty deal 
of good. I was going to ask you if you 
would join us this morning, as we are 
going to make a party to scale some of our 
hills/ 

' I should have been most happy, Lady 
Molly, but pray excuse me, as I am 
going to pay Mr. Vezey a call/ 

4 Oh, are you ? You will perhaps hear 
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what ails Miss Barbara ; she is seldom to 
be seen now ; 'tis said she is love-sick, and 
that her father is furious, because 'tis not 
a lord she hath set her heart on ; you know 
nothing less than an earl would suit him in 
the way of a husband for the poor painted 
piece of dirt.' 

' Painted, is she ? Learn the secret 
from her, then, Lady Molly ; her roses do 
not disappear in the morning,' said Nash, 
casting a contemptuous glance upon Lady 
Molly's sallow cheeks, which on the previous 
evening had been suffused with a soft bloom. 

' Cantankerous old woman 1 Hang her/ 
muttered Nash, as with a contracted brow 
he made his way into the Pump Room, 
already crowded with ladies in negligde 
dresses and capuchins, fops, coxcombs, 
pretty fellows and jemmy fellows, as they 
were called, many of them dressed in New- 
market frocks, decorated with green, red, 
or blue capes. Passing through the gay 
assemblage, our hero stationed himself at 
the open window overlooking the Kings 
Bath. 
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Here ladies clad in bathing dresses were 
amusing themselves and moving about in 
the water, while others who were just 
entering the bath were being presented by 
the attendant Naiads with small flat basins 
made for floating, into which each lady put 
her handkerchief and snuff-box and a little 
nosegay. Amongst several gentlemen at 
the window, Nash found Dr. Cheney and 
Dr. Oliver, and his old naval friend, Lieu- 
tenant Hawser; and the monarch's brow 
soon relaxed, and Caesar was himself again, 
smiling and kindly as usual, now bowing 
to ladies descending the steps, now waving 
his hands to others seated on stone seats 
in alcoves at the further end of the bath. 

' Who is that old woman V asked Haw- 
ser, as Nash kissed the tips of his fingers 
to a lady traversing the bath, and who had 
stopped to take a pinch of snuff from her 
gold-chased snuff-box, which lay in the little 
flat basin floating on the water near her. 

'You irreverent dog/ replied Nash; 
* oons, sir, that is a lady of condition ; she is 
a duchess.' 
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* A duchess is she ? Adzooks, her figure- 
head is as ugly as old King Bladud's 
yonder ;' and Hawser transferred his atten- 
tion, for a moment, to the somewhat 
mutilated statue of that mythical personage, 
which adorned a niche in the wall. l But 
hark'e, brother, who is that pretty crirl, 
steering on her larboard bow V 

' "lis her niece, Lady Polly, a charming 
young creature, and of an ancient and 
genteel family. Delighted to see your 
grace here this morning/ continued Nash, 
addressing the duchess, as she paused for 
a moment under the window ; ' I protest 
your grace looks perfectly radiant.' And 
the beau kissed the tips of his fingers. 

€ Oh, la, Mr. Nash ! 'tis all through my 
success last night ; I won a great victory.' 

1 Your grace must always win victories, 
wherever you go/ replied the Monarch of 
Bath, looking very gallant, and laying his 
hand on his heart, to the intense disgust of 
Hawser, who hated all humbug, as he was 
wont to designate Nash's flatteries. 

' Only fancy ! I won two hundred guineas 
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last night from Mr. Vezey : I dare say he 
hath not slept a wink all night. Poor 
soul ; but he is such a funny man, so cross 
when he loses. It was quite charming to 
see how furious he became/ 

And her grace passed on, leaving Nash 
not quite so delighted as he had at first 
appeared to be when he heard of her 
conquest. 

1 Sweets to the sweet, Miss Holden/ said 
the gallant Master of the Ceremonies, 
recovering from his momentary discom- 
posure, as another lady paused beneath the 
window to regale herself with the scent of 
a nosegay of primroses, which lay in the 
little dish floating within reach of her hand. 
' Sure, I never saw your eyes look more 
supremely radiant ; they are like the portals 
of paradise, giving glimpses of unutterable 
beauties within their pellucid depths/ 

* Oh, fie, Mr. Nash t What wretches you 
men are ! You are a shocking flatterer ; I 
hate you perfectly/ said the lady, shaking 
her nosegay at the delinquent, and casting 
a languishing glance upon him with the 
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radiant eyes, which showed that she was 
by no means displeased with the flattery. 

'Hark'e, brother/ exclaimed Hawser, 
indignantly, as Miss Holden passed on, 
1 how you can pump out such stuff so coolly 
is a riddle to me ; and how the young lady 
can swallow it is another. Why, she is as 
ugly a girl as ever swung in canvas/ 

' You only abuse the ladies' looks because 
they'll have nothing to say to you, you 
unmannerly, rough old sea-captain/ replied 
Nash, laughing. 'Miss Holden is a very 
nice and delicate lady/ he added, kissing 
his hand most gallantly to her, as she stood 
at the foot of the steps calling for her chair ; 
the charming creature seldom does any- 
thing that can be mended/ 

' Certainly not her skill, or, I should 
rather say, her want of skill, at bassett/ 
observed Cheney, sarcastically ; * whereby 
she loses many a score of guineas whenever 
she plays with you, Nash/ 

c I understand your insinuations/ replied 
Nash, gaily ; * but look to your own doings, 
doctor. Egad!' he added, turning to 
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Hawser, ' he not only filches guineas from 
the ladies, but he poisons 'em into the 
bargain with his ill-smelling drugs. 
There's that tinselled old woman, Mrs. 
Cleveland, sitting in the alcove yonder, 
vapourish as usual, and talking of those 
nasty vapours — she is as good as a fortune 
to Cheney ; he is scarcely ever away from 
her door.' 

'Now, there are two light, handsome 
frigates, an' you will, as e'er were rigged,' 
observed Hawser, indicating a couple of 
young ladies who were just descending the 
steps into the bath ; ' who be they V 

i Lady Jenny and Lady Molly Clavering,' 
replied Nash ; ' two sisters. Lady Jenny 
is everything that is polite and genteel, 
and mighty pretty; and as for Lady 
Molly — well, she is smart and handsome 
also, and hath a power of wit : but, egad ! 
she is plaguy cunning/ 

• There is no chance of winning from her 
at bassett,' said Cheney, drily. 

'And she hath such charming health/ 
replied Nash, in tones equally dry, ' that 
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no physician has ever yet had a fee from 
her. But/ he added, turning from the 
window, ' I must now go for my morning 
walk on the Parade, and then to the Grove 
coffee-house for breakfast, then to pay a 
visit or two ; and Cheney, I presume, will 
go to visit his patients/ Here Nash 
turned, with a comical smile, to Dr. Oliver, 
saying, 'An he hath none, he'll let his 
carriage roll along the principal streets, up 
one and down another, and then presently 
he'll alight and go down different alleys, as 
though to see patients, when ne'er a one is 
in any of 'em/ 

' You blasphemer of the faculty/ ex- 
claimed Dr. Cheney, as Nash withdrew 
from the room ; ' I hope I may have you 
as a patient some day. May I be hanged 
if I don't cure you/ 

' A kind-hearted, good-natured man, 
said Dr. Oliver, with a smile ; ' but, poor 
fellow, he'll never die for a plot — at least, 
of his own hatching/ 



CHAPTER IV. 



A GENEROUS LOVER. 



The storm clouds had all passed away, the 
sky was blue, the sun shone, and Nash felt 
inspirited by the brightness of the day, and 
inclined to banish all doubt and fear, as he 
attired himself in one of his most gorgeous 
suits, before starting on his all-important 
errand. 

We grow accustomed to any imperfec- 
tions of face or figure in ourselves, though 
in our neighbours, they are too patent to 
us ; so, as Nash surveyed himself in a 
mirror in bis dining parlour, he looked 
very pleased and satisfied with the reflec- 
tion he saw therein, and he probably 
thought to himself, ' Well, if I am not 
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decidedly handsome, I think, altogether, 
I am passably good-looking and genteel/ 

How little we see ourselves as others 
see us ! Poor Nash, on this occasion, looked 
little short of ridiculous, from the contrast 
betwixt his gay and showy attire, tawdry 
as it ever was, — for he had no taste in 
dress,— and his clumsy figure and harsh, 
strong features. He was, in truth, a beau 
of more than one generation, for in his ap- 
pearance he somewhat mixed the fashions 
of the last age with those of the present. 
He had attired himself in a green velvet 
coat, embroidered with silver, the square- 
cut full skirts of which were stiffened with 
buckram ; fine lace ruffles peeped out from 
under his large hanging cuffs, and shaded 
his hands ; and on his fingers sparkled more 
than one brilliant. A fine gold laced silk 
waistcoat of red Paduasoy, adorned with 
gold buttons, reached half-way down his 
thighs, and was met by blue silk stockings 
with silver clocks ; square-toed, short- 
quartered shoes, with high red heels and 
small gold buckles, covered his feet ; and, 
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to complete the portrait of our beau, his 
neck was adorned with a cravat of rich 
Flanders lace, so long that its ends were 
passed through his waistcoat button-holes, 
while over his shoulders flowed a brown 
periwig almost as remarkable for its height 
as those of the fashion of Queen Anne's 
reign. And the periwig was surmounted 
by a three-cornered hat, a white hat, it 
must be observed, which he wore, perhaps, 
from a spirit of singularity, though some 
said it was turned as an ensign of his 
royal dignity, but Nash himself declared 
that he wore it solely to secure it from 
being stolen. 

But the usual appendage and distin- 
guishing mark of a gentleman did not 
decorate his side. The King of Bath had, 
indeed, succeeded in preventing gentlemen 
wearing swords in the public Assembly 
Booms, on the ground that they incommoded 
the ladies and frequently tore their dresses, 
and he had striven long, but in vain, also 
to abolish their use altogether in Bath. 
At length he succeeded : the unhappy fate 
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of the young duellist, Taylor, whose dying 
look of anguish was never forgotten by the 
kind-hearted beau, helped him to promote 
his peaceable intentions, and he was re- 
solved, he said, to hinder men doing what 
they had no mind to ; so from that time, by 
the exercise of his royal authority, he for- 
bade the wearing of swords in Bath, and if 
ever he heard of a challenge being given, or 
accepted, he had both the parties instantly 
arrested. 

Beau Nash now turned from the mirror, 
very well satisfied with himself, and walked 
with slow and majestic step from his house 
to his carriage, which stood before the 
door, surrounded by an admiring little 
group of idlers, errand boys for the major 
part, who were as much given to dawdle 
on their errands in the eighteenth century 
as they are now in the nineteenth. It 
must be admitted, also, that Nash's carriage 
was well calculated to excite admiration. 
He was allowed by all to have the most 
splendid, sumptuous, and brilliant equipage 
in Bath. His gilt chariot, when he tra- 
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veiled outside the city, was drawn by six 
prancing greys, which were so well matched, 
and paced so well in full trot, as to appear 
as though one horse drew the carriage. 

On these occasions, as on the present, he 
was always attended by outriders in rich 
liveries, sounding French horns, a gentle- 
man out of livery, two running footmen, 
and every other appendage of expensive 
parade. In fact, the King of Bath per- 
fectly understood elegant expense. 

Once in his carriage, and driving rapidly 
on his way to Dyrham, Nash began to feel 
some qualms again, inspired by the real 
depth and tenderness of his affection for 
Miss Vezey ; for, as it is with us all, the 
higher the stake, the greater the fear of 
loss ; and now, as he drew near the hour 
which must decide his fate, he began 
almost to wish he could put it off yet a 
little, dreading, as he did, the misery he 
should feel if his proposals were met with 
a refusal. 

The sun seemed to him no longer to 
shine so brightly, as he drove through the 
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grounds at Dyrham, and the melancholy 
yews cut into shape, and ranged on either 
side of the avenue, appeared to his troubled 
eyes like a row of sad mourners at a funeral. 

Mr. Vezey was at home, and Barbara 
was at home, so there was no putting off 
the hour Nash had longed for and yet 
dreaded, now that it had come. He felt no 
confusion or embarrassment in disclosing 
the state of his affections to Mr. Vezey, 
having probably anticipated a favourable 
answer from that gentleman ; and a most 
favourable one he received, with an injunc- 
tion not to mind if Bab seemed shy and 
whimsical, as women, he said, always liked 
to shilly-shally, and keep a man in suspense 
a bit. 

' Miss Vezey is a charming young lady ; 
I have always thought most highly of her 
merits/ exclaimed Nash, with some enthu- 
siasm. 

Mr. Yezey f unable to put the wealthy 
trader and sugar-baker in the background, 
answered, with a purse-proud chuckle : 

' Charming, is she ? That's all very well ; 
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she is a fine-looking girl and all that, though 
I say it, but the only substantial charms of 
a woman in these days are those of Lom- 
bard Street, or, to speak plain, those that 
are stitched to the charmer's tail, as bags, 
bills, bonds, parchments, and so forth ; eh t 
Mr. Nash ?' 

Nash said nothing, but he inwardly felt 
intensely disgusted ; while Mr. Vezey con- 
tinued, in the same self-satisfied style : 

'Won't this read well in the London 
Chronicle or the Gazetteer some morning ? 
" Richard Nash, Esquire, of Bath, to Miss 
Vezey, of Dyrham, Somersetshire, a beau- 
tiful and accomplished young lady with 
£50,000 fortune;" eh, Nash?' And he 
poked the beau playfully in the ribs. 

' Egad, it would read well,' replied Nash, 
with a cynical smile; ' quite as well as a 
most fashionable marriage I read, of in the 
newspapers the other day.' 

' Eh, whose V 

' " This morning," ' continued Nash, with 
assumed solemnity, ' " was married at St. 
Giles's Church, James Tripe, Esquire, carcase 
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butcher, to Miss Biddy Treacle, only 
daughter and heiress of the late Timothy 
Treacle, Esquire, gingerbread baker. After 
the ceremony was over, the newly-married 
couple set out for their country seat at 
Marrow-bone." * 

Old Vezey, who was too obtuse and too 
purse-proud to understand this piece of 
sarcasm, now gave Nash further hints as 
to the great prize he would obtain in a 
young lady, at once beautiful and rich. 

' Rich ! why, egad, my dear Mr. Nash/ 
he cried, slapping his knee with great force, 
'I could buy 'em all up, duchesses and 
countesses, and lords and ladies ; why, 
scores of 'em are mere beggars compared to 
me. But mind you, Dick/ he added, with 
would-be playful familiarity, tinctured, 
nevertheless, with an air of real earnest, ' you 
mustn't have all the advantage on your 
side; no, confound it, you must do something 
for your future father-in-law ; for instance ' 
— and here he poked Nash in the ribs again 
— ' you always win at cards : I wish you 
would play with that confounded Duchess of 

5—2 
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Thingamy, who cheated me so confoundedly 
last night, and get me back my two hun- 
dred guineas. Then, again, I shall be 
plaguy dull, you know, after you have 
carried off my daughter, so you must get 
some of your quality folk to come and visit 
me here at Dyrham, and who knows, for 
I'm none so old, but me and one of the 
ladies might make a match ; I should have 
the groats, and she the title and blood, 
d ye see V 

Nash did see ; and he sought Miss 
Vezey's presence with a feeling of consider- 
able disgust for her parent, mercenary 
enough, as he said to himself, to wish his 
future son-in-law to hand over to him his 
winnings at the card-table, and fool enough 
to request the same individual to help him 
in his search after a step-mother for his 
daughter, who might probably then cease 
to be her wealthy fathers sole heiress. 

Nash found Miss Vezey looking very 
pale and pensive, seated in one of the 
apartments of the old mansion which had 
not yet been tasted down, so that the 
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lozenge-shaped panes of glass still remained 
in the broad casement, lying in a deep 
recess ; the polished floor of dark oak had 
remained intact, and faded silk tapestry 
yet filled up the panels on the walls. 

Miss Vezey had a taste for the old and 
antique, and so, at her request, this cham- 
ber had been left in its original state. 
Now Nash rather preferred all that was 
new, and bright, and sparkling, hence the 
sombre appearance of the room gave him 
almost a chill, and all life and colour 
seemed to him centred in that one spot 
where Barbara sat in the recess of the 
window, with her lap full of primroses, and 
the sunbeams gilding her fair hair, en- 
circling her head like a glory, as it seemed 
to her ardent lover, who compared her, in 
his mind, with one of the martyrs of old, 
as she sat looking so sad and thoughtful. 
But, in sober truth, beautiful, spoilt Bar- 
bara Vezey had but little of the brave, 
enduring martyr in her composition, being 
little calculated to face death or any other 
sort of suffering ; amiable, in truth, as she 
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was, she was also very timid and fearful, 
and far more likely to submit patiently to 
authority, whether lawful or otherwise. 

Poor beau ! In the Pump Room, or in 
the gay Assembly Rooms, on the Parade, or 
in the Coffee Room, he was always dignified, 
majestic, and completely master of the 
situation, giving laws, and compelling the 
observance of them by duchesses and 
countesses, generals and statesmen ; but 
here, before the young girl, his courage 
failed him, his air was embarrassed, his 
speech faltered, and the kind heart under 
the green velvet coat thumped almost 
audibly. 

Brave men become cowards under the 
influence of this curious passion of love. 
Nash had intended to plunge into the 
subject of his visit at once, but all the fine 
speeches he had prepared for the occasion 
had passed suddenly from his mind, and he 
commenced with the Englishman's usual 
form of entering into a conversation, by 
making some observations upon the weather. 
' It was very windy/ he said. Miss Vezey 
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assented by a monosyllable. ' It had been 
a very cold winter.' His fair listener as- 
sented again, but seemed so pre-occupied, 
that Nash fancied she would have agreed 
with him, if he had said it was one of the 
hottest days he had ever known. Then 
there was silence for a few moments ; the 
Monarch of Bath was now at a loss how to 
resume the conversation. 'Permit me to 
offer you a pinch of my lavender snuff, 
miss i and he pulled out his gold snuff-box, 
and presented it to her open, but with a 
bow, she quietly declined the offer; then 
foUowed another silence. 

It was really embarrassing, to say the 
least of it, to find the mistress of his heart 
and soul so absorbed and abstracted, just 
when the avowal of his love for her was 
burning on his lips. 

Then, to use his friend Hawser's expres- 
sion, he tried another tack ; remarked how 
long it was since he had seen her at the 
Pump Room or the Baths, or at any of the 
balls or concerts ; not, in fact, since his re- 
turn from Tunbridge. The fair automaton 
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did not utter now even her former mono- 
syllable, but bowed her head again, and 
kept utter silence, as though she did not 
hear his remarks; but had Nash been 
nearer to her he would have seen a blush, 
soft as the pink-tinted inner part of a 
shell, spread over her face and neck. 

But Nash had not seen it; and now 
suddenly he warmed to his subject, as he 
spoke of her absence from all the gaieties 
of Bath ; said how he had missed her, how 
all his pleasure had been embittered by her 
absence, how life itself had become dreary 
to him. And why ? because he loved her. 
It seemed no longer difficult to him to go 
on now ; his voice became firm, his air at 
once noble and tender, and his rugged 
features softened and seemed to become 
almost handsome, under the influence of 
that love, which filled his soul and trans- 
fused itself through his whole being. 

He now approached her, leant over the 
high-backed chair, and, in terms of tenderest 
affection, besought her for an answer which 
would free him from the pangs of suspense. 
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Barbara's white, almost transparent 
fingers, nervously crushed the primroses 
that lay in her lap ; her lips moved as 
though she was trying to speak, but no 
word came from them ; and, at last, one by 
one, large tears fell on the starry petals of 
the pale flowers, till, in a passion of misery, 
the poor girl covered her face with her 
hands and sobbed aloud. 

Nash had not expected this ; if he 
dreaded a refusal, he had not anticipated 
that it would come to him in a form so 
painful to his tender and susceptible heart. 

He was about to speak, when Barbara 
rose from her seat, and, drawing back a 
few paces, confronted him with streaming 
eyes and clasped hands. 

1 Oh, Mr. Nash, never, pray, repeat this 
to me again ! I know your kindness and 
goodness of heart, and it distresses me, oh ! 
I cannot tell you how much, to give you 
pain ; but I feel equal pain myself. I am, 
indeed, the most forlorn, miserable creature 
that ever lived. I never could marry you, 
sir ; no, never, never/ 
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'I am, indeed, unfortunate to be so 
utterly hateful to you, Mi38 Barbara,' said 
Nash, in tones of sorrow, in which there 
mingled something of irritation, excited by 
the extreme energy of Miss Vezey's manner, 
and her reiteration of the word i never,' 
which he considered superfluous. 'Will 
time make no change ? will your aversion not 
soften when you know me better, when 
you become more intimate with me ? Your 
father favours my suit, and I will lay my 
soul bare to you, so that you may know me 
truly and thoroughly. Oh, Miss Vezey, if 
you knew howl have loved you for long past; 

how I have almost worshipped the ground 
you trod, and fondly cherished a faded 
flower you had worn in your bosom like a 
priceless gem, you would not repulse me so 
cruelly ; you would have some pity, and in 
time love would grow out of that same pity.' 
4 Alas, sir ! you wring my heart/ replied 
Barbara, in tones of the deepest sorrow. ' I 
must trust to your kind generosity and 
goodness, and betray to you my secret 
I never could love you, Mr. Nash, be- 
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cause my heart is irrevocably given to 
another/ 

'And that other is my cousin, Edward 
Herbert/ said Nash, his tone so calm that 
it almost surprised himself. The very pain 
of the shock seemed to have restored his 
firmness. 

• How ! can Edward have told you V 
exclaimed Barbara, with suddenly- 
awakened maidenly alarm. 

' Oh, no P replied Nash, with a some- 
thing of bitterness in his tone ; ' the very 
strength of my affection for you, at times 
caused jealous fears to rise in my mind, 
though, in truth, they arose from bubbles 
light as air, for poor Ned kept his secret well, 
even from his best friend. Well, it is over 
now, my dream of happiness : the awaken- 
ing has been sudden and painful, but any 
ill is better than uncertainty ; and I can 
only say, Miss Vezey, that I wish you all 
joy with my cousin. Though he has been 
my successful rival, I shall not be the man 
to decry his merits. He is honest and true 
to the heart's core, and as you are not to 
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be mine/ he added, in a tone of lingering 
sorrow, 'I could not resign you to one 
whom I esteem and regard more than 
Cousin Ned; and you may both count 
upon my good services, for though you 
could not accept my love, Miss Vezey, you 
can my friendship, and my true and entire 
friendship will never cease to be yours, 
come weal or woe !' 



CHAPTER V 

A BASHFUL LOVER. 

The Manor House at Boscawen stood 
nearly in the centre of the park, which was 
finely timbered, and of fair extent. The 
approach to the house was by a wide grassy 
avenue, bordered on either side by a row 
of fine beeches, clad now in their loveliest 
foliage, for it was the latter end of May, 
and every blade of grass and every leaf 
wore the soft green tints of spring, whilst 
the air was laden with a sweet breath from 
the hawthorn hedges. 

To the right of the avenue, and lying 
beyond a grassy space, were the stables 
and outbuildings, their walls embowered in 
ivy, and shadowed by the branches of two 
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huge horse-chestnuts, their dusky leaves 
mingled with sprays of pink and white 
blossom. These stables, together with his 
kennel of hounds, were the pride and 
delight of Squire Boscawen's heart ; but it 
is not with the stables we have at present 
to do, but with a spacious chamber on the 
south side of the Manor House, having 
glass doors opening on to a short flight of 
stone steps, leading down into the park, 
where a peacock, with outspread tail, 
strutted daintily over the short green turf. 
This was the parlour in which Miss 
Grizel usually sat. Here she held long 
consultations with the housekeeper, and 
audited her brother's household accounts, 
read sermons on a Sunday, and received 
the rollicking, fox-hunting squires of the 
neighbourhood, whom her brother often 
invited to his house, to take coffee with 
her after dinner ; but alas ! these squires 
were not always in a condition so to do, 
for sometimes, and, indeed, if we must be 
strictly truthful, frequently it happened 
that Squire Boscawen's March and October 
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ale being strong, and his wine old, sundry 
of his guests would disappear under tbe 
table, and then Miss Grizel would have to 
sit in state alone. 

However, on this fine May morning she 
had quite a gathering in her parlour, for 
Mr. Nash was there, and Captain Hawser, 
with Boscawen and some three or four of 
his bosom friends, Tories like himself, and 
Tories, too, of the stamp whom Madam 
Bellingham sneered at. 

Miss Grizel was a lady of a certain age, 
a kind, good-hearted spinster as ever lived, 
with some few little harmless foibles, such as 
an affection for very youthful attire, and a 
fond fancy that she was still a belle and a 
toast, though she had certainly seen more 
than one generation of belles and toasts, a 
proneness to bridle up, blush, and simper, 
where no possible affront was intended to 
her modesty, and a determined departure 
from the strict line of truth where her age 
was concerned. 

The parlour was a wainscoted room 
with an old black oak floor, and in the 
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centre a Turkey carpet, faded and worn, 
and, indeed, when we say that at one end 
of the room there stood a virginal of almost 
the Elizabethan period, in a case of worm- 
eaten cedar, covered with dingy, colourless 
tabby silk, our readers may infer that most 
of the appointments of the chamber wanted 
renovating ; for Squire Boscawen, far from 
tasting down and doing something to his 
place, as the fashionable phrase then was, 
had no eyes for any dilapidations in house 
or furniture. So it was that the carpet 
was becoming thread-bare, the blue cloth 
curtains had lost nearly all their colour, the 
tapestry above the wainscot was moth-eaten 
and in holes, and the cloth-covered cushions 
of the tall, clumsy, crazy, high-backed 
chairs were ragged in many places ; in 
short, all the furniture in the house had 
grown decrepid in the service of his fore- 
fathers. The only drawback to Squire 
Boscawen s peace of mind, when he thought 
of the happy union which he hoped to effect 
between himself and Miss Musgrave, was 

4 

the possibility, nay, the probability, that 
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that lady would deem it necessary that the 
' house should be put in order for her. 

The house-keeper had just entered the 
room bearing a tray, laden with a bottle of 
Rhenish and some sweet cakes. 

' Mr. Nash and Captain Hawser, shall I 
give you some wine, and a little cake of 
my own making ? asked Miss Grizel. 

€ Nash will take wine, I'll warrant/ said 
the squfre ; ' he hath gotten all the namby- 
pamby tastes of his fashionable friends ; but 
the captain is a man of another kidney, an' 
I mistake not ; you'll have a good draught 
of March ale for your whet, won't you, 
sir V 

' Or, bombo,' suggested Nash, slily. 

' Hark'e, brother,' said Hawser, gravely, 
bombo is a mighty comforting thing on 
board ship and in foul weather ; but when * 
one's on land, as snug as a maggot in the 
bread-room, d'ye see, give me good Rhenish ; 
especially,' he added, looking at Miss Grizel 
with an air of gallantry, ' when dealt out 
by the dainty hands of such a fair lady as 
you, miss.' 

vol. n. 6 
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Miss Grizel blushed, simpered, and flat- 
tered her fan. 

• Hallo ! well done, captain ! Why 
zounds, Sister Grizel, you'll be feeling 
yourself quite young again, an Mr. Hawser 
goes on making such fine speeches as these, 
said Squire Boscawen with a loud guffaw, 
which was re-echoed by all the other squires. 

Sister Grizel bridled up and muttered a 
rebuke, which, however, was intended by 
her as a rebuke more for her brother's 
reference to her age, than for the gufiaw. 

Poor Miss Grizel, she really had a great 
deal to suffer from this loud, boisterous 
brother, who so often shocked her feelings 
and outraged her notions of decorum. Then 
his friends ! What company to introduce to 
her chaste, maidenly presence, rollicking 
fox-hunters like himself, as coarse often in 
their speech as in their manners. The 
four gentlemen present on this occasion 
were types of the rest of Boscawen's friends 
and the neighbouring squires. There was 
Sir Toby Philpot, knight-baronet, whose 
presence was a sore annoyance at all times 
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to the very correct Miss Grizel, for he swore, 
as she said, like any fine gentlemen or 
pretty fellow, and rapped out an oath at 
every word. 

Tom Thornton who had been twice High- 
Sheriff for the county in Queen Anne's 
time, was not quite so addicted to the use 
of profane language, but then, as Miss 
Grizel would sadly remark to her brother, 
he was a shocking wine bibber, and, indeed, 
Squire Thornton would not scruple, even in 
that correct lady's presence, to brag that 
he could 'carry off' three bottles of 
Burgundy at a sitting, and ride a score of 
miles after : possibly the roystering fox- 
hunter might ride a score of miles after 
taking his three bottles of good Burgundy, 
but if, instead of performing that feat, he 
were to present himself in Miss Grizels 
parlour, which, it must be observed, hap- 
pened rarely indeed, the only entertainment 
she would be likely to derive from this piece 
of good breeding, as he styled it, would be 
to hear him snore in concert with her 
brother : this trumpet-like music, however, 

6—2 
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was, in Miss Grizel's opinion, far preferable 
to Sir Toby Phil pot's profane oaths and 
language. 

Jerry Buckhurst and Jack Rowley, the 
other two squires invited to meet Nash 
and Hawser, were a little more agreeable to 
Miss Grizel's taste, for they had both bean 
of the quorum ; true,' they had been re- 
lieved of their office immediately after the 
accession of George I., in consequence of 
their Tory High Church principles, which 
they ostentatiously proclaimed, in season 
and out of season ; but the fact of their 
being justices of the peace raised them a 
degree higher than the other squires, in Miss 
Grizel's estimation, for she naturally con- 
sidered that men whose office it was to see 
to the good conduct of others, would be 
circumspect in their own ; and she had 
looked with favour on Jerry Buckhurst 
especially, until one fine day, when he took 
unto himself a wife ; from that time he 
had sunk fifty degrees in the fair spinsters 
estimation. 

' Have you heard from your friend, Mr. 
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Herbert, lately, Mr. Nash V asks Miss Grizel, 
meaning to change the conversation, and 
divert the attention of the guests from her 
own age and Hawser's high-flown com- 
pliments. 

' Yes, miss, very frequently/ replied 
Nash, with one of his politest bows, ' and 
I think we shall see him shortly in 
Bath/ 

' Egad, he has been more lucky than 
some others of our friends/ said Sir Toby. 
' Poor Lord Derwentwater and Lord Ken- 
mare have lost their heads, and my Lord 
Nithsdale would have been in the same 
plight, but for his wife's clever contrivance ; 
'twas a shrewd fetch of my lady.' 

' Ay, she is a brave lady. The Hano- 
verian rats will see that we Englishmen 
are no fools, adad, will they ! and General 
Forster, too, got neatly out of Newgate 
just the day before he was to be tried. 
Ods bobbers ! you may trust a fox-hunter 
for doing a clever trick/ exclaimed Thornton, 
with a laugh. ' And I will tell you what/ 
he continued, 'I was in London when 
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Mackintosh got off, and the Hanoverians 
were all in a rare quandary ; egad ! the 
old brigadier made a strange racket 
amongst 'em ; the old cock beat 'em all quite 
out o' th' pit: his son John, and him and Tim 
Talbot, and half-a-dozen more fine fellows 
knocked down the keeper and turnkey at 
Newgate and disarmed the sentinel, and 
broke clean out of prison. What d'ye think 
of that ? 'Twas glorious, wasn't it ? I was 
staying with some of our good friends, and 
egad, we did have a carouse so soon as we 
heard what had happened. There wasn't 
a man of us that didn't fall under the 
table that night. Church and king, I 
mean the true king, and down with the 
Rump, say I !' 

' Church and king and down with the 
Rump ! Yoick ! Yoick ! Tally ho !' shouted 
all the squires in chorus, at the highest 
pitch of their voices, while Miss Grizel put 
her fingers in her ears, Nash shrugged his 
shoulders, and Hawser cried out : 

' Keel haul me, if ever I heard such a 
hullo-balloo in any ship's crew, since I knew 
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a card from a compass, and that's long 
enough. Belay, shipmates, belay.' 

' How is it that Herbert gets off scot free ? 
asked Squire Boscawen, when silence was 
restored ; i he went out, didn't he, with 
Forster V 

' Why he fell ill, and could scarce sit on 
horseback,' replied Nash ' when he got to 
Kendal, so that Madam Bellingham took him 
under her wing.' 

' Mighty pretty, truly ! Why, the old 
dame is a confounded Hanoverian/ growled 
the squire. 

'Well, at any rate, brother, she hath 
shown herself a mighty kind woman,' ob- 
served Miss Grizel. 

' Ay,' said Nash, ' she kept him snug 
and quiet till he got well again ; she's a 
good soul ; and then I spoke for him to a 
great Whig nobleman about the court,' said 
Nash with a mysterious air, ' a very par- 
ticular friend of mine, and I can tell you 
that the Government knows nought of Ned's 
being in the rising, or, at any rate, doesn't 
intend to know aught ; so he is quite safe, 
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and may come back to Bath as soon as he 
likes. He is a gallant, noble fellow, and I 
long to see him again.' 

* Mr. Herbert is a gentleman of con- 
sideration and of ancient family/ said 
Thornton ; * but he's not the man to my 
mind — he shirks his bottle/ 

'And is as learned as a parson/ said 
Jerry Buckhurst, shaking his head. 

' Adad ! and so he is/ chimed in Bos- 
cawen, ' and as sanctimonious in his 
speech, just like Squire Arlington and 
Sir Robert Clifden, plaguy polite and 
genteel. I'm ashamed of 'em, by my soul 
I am/ 

1 Sure, brother/ exclaimed Miss Grizel, 
' you would not disparage these gentlemen, 
because they keep themselves sober, and 
seldom use profane expressions F 

' There's one advantage Herbert and 
those like him have got over us/ said 
Rowley, looking round on the company 
and then winking ; ' they always stand 
higher in the good graces of the fair sex. 
Why, I can remember there was a whole 
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pack of ladies in full cry after Arlington, 
till one of 'em run him down/ 

Miss Grizel, who, we must own, had 
been one of the pack, bridled up at this 
reflection, and asked Rowley where he got 

his information. 

« 

* Adzooks, 'twas the talk of Bath at the 
time/ replied the squire, 'and it is none so 
many years since/ 

1 Bath/ replied Miss Grizel, in a severe 
tone, ' is a very censorious and scandal- 
loving place. Would you believe it, Cap- 
tain Hawser/ she added, addressing that 
gentleman, and [pitching her voice in a 
softer key, C I overheard a splenetic, ill- 
natured fellow swear, before a room full of 
good company, that in spite of appearance, 
every one knew that the ladies' faces and 
hair were not their own/ 

' It don't argufy talking, sister/ inter- 
posed Boscawen, in an impatient tone, and 
glancing contemptuously at Miss Grizers 
juvenile attire ; ' an women of your age will 
befeather and beribbon themselves all over, 
and wear a thingamy or pompon, as you 
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call it, on the top of their pates, as big as 
a pedlar's pack, 'tis no wonder the Bath 
folk say that the hair that covers it once 
grew on some other female's head.' 

Miss Grizel fluttered her fan, but 
remained speechless from indignation; 
Hawser, like a gallant seaman, however, 
came to her aid. 

€ I'll tell ye what, shipmates,' he . ex- 
claimed, looking from one to the other, ' the 
man as Miss Grizel has been speaking of 
was nothing more nor less than (saving this 
lady's presence) a chicken-hearted fair- 
weather lubber, to insult them as couldn't 
call him to account, seeing as they were 
tender females ; but an I had been there 
I would have hauled him out and given 
him the ropes' end, bilbo me if I wouldn't, 
the herring-faced son of a sea-calf 1' 

Squire Lcawen, perceiving the energy 
with which the gallant sailor espoused the 
cause of Miss Grizel, manoeuvred with a 
skill more worthy of a diplomatist than a 
country squire, to afford the two a t$te-a- 
tete, and so proposed a visit to the stables 
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and dog-kennels, adding, as he addressed 
Hawser : 

1 1 think you'll prefer to remain here, 
captain, seeing that you are no sportsman. 1 

'Adad, brother, I'm bounden to you, 
and I'm quite of your opinion/ replied 
Hawser; 'and as I've gotten into a good 
anchorage, d'ye see, I shall stick to it.' 

' Nash, you'll come/ said Boscawen, put- 
ting his tongue into his cheek, as he turned 
from Hawser and his sister towards the 
door. ' I'll show you my hunters — I'll pit 
'em again 8 t your six greys, fine though 
they be.' 

A groom was then summoned, and the 
squires prepared to leave the room, their 
departure taking place amidst great up- 
roar, for each man was accompanied by a 
dog, the dogs having followed their mas- 
ters into the parlour, according to custom ; 
a custom which even Miss Grizel had con- 
formed to, for she knew that the dogs were 
to be treated like the friends of the gen- 
tlemen. So when the squires had caught 
up their hats and whips, which they had 
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thrown on a side table as they entered the 
parlour, they strutted out, shouting as they 
went, ' halloo P ' halloo !' whistling and 
calling their dogs, and exclaiming, ' 'Ware 
Juno/ "ware Don/ "ware Ponto/ when 
one or other of their canine followers 
uttered a growl, when his toes were in- 
advertently trodden on by a biped of the 
party. 

Now, it might have been expected that 
the lieutenant, being so blunt and straight- 
forward a man, would have lost no time in 
disclosing the state of his affections to Misa 
Grizel, for his attentions to that lady had 
been patent to many. His shyness, there- 
fore, if we may so call it, was the more 
surprising on this occasion, as Squire Bos- 
cawen not only saw, but for some reason 
or other appeared to sanction, the suit of 
the gallant sailor. However, all the 
lieutenant's bluff energy and resolution had 
forsaken him, and he could only sit and 
stare at his mistress in a vacant, confused 
sort of way, specially trying to her fine 
feelings ; for her fair bosom was full of dire 
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apprehension lest he should not disburden 
his mind till the return of her brother and 
the other squires, when the propitious 
moment would be lost. Poor Hawser, who 
had faced his country's enemies since his 
boyhood, had suddenly become trans- 
formed into the most timid and bashful of 
lovers, and while he admired the fair 
object of his affections, and her most 
elaborate toilette, she sat and fluttered her 
fan, and blushed as like any miss in her 
teens as she looked like one in her attire. 

Her hair was turned up to a considerable 
height and powdered grey, and she wore a 
small cap of Mechlin lace adorned with 
sky-blue ribbons, a pair of diamond snaps 
hung from her ears, whilst a white embroi- 
dered handkerchief covered her neck and 
shoulders. Her ruffles were of the same 
lace as her cap, and her apron of flowered 
lawn. Her dress of yellow brocade was 
expanded by a hoop of the widest dimen- 
sions, and her blue satin shoes were of the 
newest fashion, with high red heels, and 
ornamented by small silver buckles. 
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At length Hawser hitched his chair a 
little closer to Miss Grizel, and approached 
the momentous question by a preliminary 
tacking about, which he would have con- 
sidered disgraceful to him as a bold seaman, 
on any other occasion. ' Bath is a fine 
place, ma'am/ 

' Do you like it, Mr. Hawser ? I am so 
glad ; my brother thought you would soon 
tire of it, and be running off to sea again, 
and we should miss you so much. 1 

' No, no, ma'am, though I have sailed the 
salt seas since I was no higher than the 
Tritons taffrel, d'ye see, I mean to settle 
down quietly for the rest of my days on 
land ; leastways, if I've not been steering 
these last few weeks by a wrong chart/ 

And here Hawser looked inquiringly at 
Miss Grizel, who, only vaguely understand- 
ing his hint, could merely look sympathising. 

s* I was once engaged, ma'am, in a mighty 
ticklish adventure,' observed Hawser 
abruptly ; ' and I would just like to spin 
you the yarn.' 
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Miss Grizel bowed her head in a resigned 
sort of way. It was certainly provoking, 
when she had been momentarily expecting 
a declaration of love, to be called upon to 
listen to a yarn. 

* I've sailed the seas, as I've told you, 
ma'am, many a long day, but once on a 
time — it's not so many years since/ he 
added, ' no, nor months neither — I fell in 
with a craft as I had a great longing to 
make a prize of/ (And here the lieutenant 
cast a long and ludicrous glance on Miss 
Grizel.) ' Wind and weather/ he went on 
to say, ' were favourable, and I thought at 
first 'twould be an easy victory ; but avast ! 
there's no knowing what may happen to 
you in this world. So soon as I got along- 
side of her, I, who had been so bold, 
turned as chicken-hearted as any land- 
lubber, and felt inclined to give up the 
chase/ 

1 Well, I should have thought you were 
too bold to give up anything, Mr. Hawser.' 

C I hope you don't think me too bold, 
ma'am ; perhaps you will, though, before 
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Fve done. However, I'll steer now with- 
out all this tacking hither and thither, and 
I'll put my trust in heaven and speak 
straightforward. The fact is, ma'am, I'm 
in love.' 

' Oh, good gracious I Mr. Hawser, you 
quite shock me,' said Miss Grizel, fluttering 
her fan violently, as she saw the happy 
moment approaching. 

' There, I told you you would think me 
too bold/ said Hawser, mournfully. ' What 
business has a plain, rough sailor like me 
to think as how any dainty craft such as I 
am in chase of would lower her topsails to 
me \ No, no ; Davy Jones would be the 
best consort for poor Jack Hawser/ 

Though the masculine name Davy 
relieved Miss Grizel from the apprehension 
that the Jones her lover spoke of could be 
another possible bride, she was still dread- 
fully alarmed, and, that she might be at 
once freed from suspense, she exclaimed : 

'Oh, Mr. Hawser, have you asked the 
lady ? Sure, you think too meanly of 
yourself/ 
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* There it is, ma'am. Now, d'ye see, I've 
worked hard aloft and below in many a 
gale, but when it comes to — to — ' here the 
gallant sailor hesitated — ' popping the ques- 
tion/ he at last blurted out boldly, * why 
then, dye see, ma'am, smite my yards and 
topsails, if I don't become as chicken- 
hearted as any land-lubber that smells salt 
water on board ship for the first time. If 
I thought I had any chance, d'ye see,' 
and here the bold lieutenant cast a soft 
and inquiring glance on Miss Grizel. € But 
— but/ he continued, hesitating, ' I'm afeard 
she'll say no.' 

' How can you be sure before you have 
asked the lady, Mr. Hawser ?' said Miss 
Grizel, emboldened by despair, for the 
precious moments were passing rapidly 
away, and she feared lest her bashful lover 
should not come to the point after all. 

'I've not such a bad figure-head/ said 
Hawser, retrograding once more, as he 
caught sight of his physiognomy in the 
mirror. ' I've a snug little property, and 
all the world knows that Jack Hawser 

vol. il 7 
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hasn't a bad temper. Then I'm sober, d'ye 
see ; I just take my glass of bombo at 
nights, and turn into my hammock. I 
don't swear — leastways, it's only now and 
again as an oath pops out, for I know how 
to keep a stopper on my tongue, and if I 
haven't overhauled religion much, I'm no 
heathen.' 

Here Mr. Hawser drew a long breath, 
and Miss Grizel observed in a soft and 
plaintive tone : 

'You deserve, Mr. Hawser, that the 
woman you choose should make you happy 
— indeed you do I' 

' And will you be that woman, ma'am V 
exclaimed Hawser, with something of the 
air of a highwayman when he says, € Stand 
and deliver,' for his agitation had deprived 
him of his wonted calmness, and now that 
he came to the point, he was all on a 
sudden bold, vehement, and eager. € Will 
you grapple with Jack Hawser, and make 
the voyage of life in consort with him 
henceforth V 

Miss Grizel's reply was almost inaudible ; 
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but, nevertheless, the gallant captain joy- 
fully understood that she would grapple. 
Some tender speeches now passed on either 
side, and their two chairs were drawn very 
close together, while the collar of Hawser's 
coat was plentifully besprinkled with the 
powder from Miss GrizePs hair, or peruke, 
whichever it was, till a loud ' Tally-ho !' 
and * Yoicks ! yoicks ! tallyho !' from the 
hall, announcing the return of the squires, 
put an end to the blissful scene, leaving 
the happy lieutenant only a moment's time 
to whisper to his fair mistress, ' With the 
help of wind and weather, I'll shape my 
course right here to you, my dearest, as 
soon as I can clear off from the dinner- 
table/ 



/ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

a squire's dinner in the olden time. 

When Squire Boscawen was on his way to 
the stables with his friends, he fell back a 
little with Nash, and, linking his arm in 
his for a moment, said, with one of his 
heartiest guffaws : 

' We weren't going to spoil sport, were 
we, by crossing the scent ? No, no ; let him 
run her to earth. Adad, he has had a 
good long chase, though I think he might 
have gotten her sooner, an he had had 
more pluck.' 

' I thought till lately that Hawser was a 
confirmed old bachelor/ replied Nash, laugh- 
ing in his turn, ' but his attentions for the 
last few weeks to Miss Boscawen have been 
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very apparent. Well, I'm sure he'll make 
a good husband ; he is as worthy a man 
as ever lived/ 

' Adzooks, I am glad to hear you say that, 
Nash, for Grizel is a good old girl, and I'm 
mightily beholden to her for the care and 
trouble she has been at for so many years 
past in superintending my household. 
Poor Grizel, I shall miss her sorely ; she 
has been like a mother to me.' 

The squire himself, now no youngster, 
uttered these last few words in a lugubrious 
tone, and with a dismal face, which, far 
from exciting pity in his friend's bosom, 
only caused him to laugh, an offence for 
which Nash might have been called to 
account, had not Boscawen's attention been 
diverted by an uproarious summons from 
the other squires, who had already reached 
the stables. 

Nash laughed, because he knew that 
Hawser's attachment to Miss Grizel had 
been a matchless piece of good luck for 
Squire Boscawen, who could pursue his 
own love suit now without fear of let or 
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hindrance ; whereas, hitherto, he had been 
pursued with sore misgivings as to how 
sister Grizel would view the advent of a 
bride. As matters now stood, he could say 
poor Grizel, and affect to mourn a departure 
which he secretly rejoiced over; and he 
dubbed Jack Hawser one of the best fellows 
that ever lived, barring his not being able 
to clear a five-bar gate and his ignorance of 
field sports. 

Punctually at three o'clock, the guests 
assembled in the large, quaint old dining- 
parlour, as faded and worn in its appoint- 
ments as Miss Grizel's chamber ; but the « 
table was covered with good cheer, and 
resplendent with fine old silver plate, which 
showed that the squire's wealth was sub- 
stantial enough, and that the shabbiness 
and crazy state of his furniture arose from 
no lack of means. Miss Grizel, who beamed 
with smiles, invited Nash and Hawser, as 
being the greatest strangers in that part of 
the country, to sit one on either side of 
her. This saved the lady sundry blushes, 
which might have been the consequence of 
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her showing this favour to Hawser specially. 
When the two gentlemen had taken their 
seats, Nash was vastly amused on observ- 
ing the would-be politeness and over- 
strained ceremonies of the squires, which 
they called showing their breeding. The 
altercations as to precedence which were 
carried on by them might, indeed, have 
entertained the King of Bath and Master 
of the Ceremonies of that fashionable spa. 
Little was he prepared to witness any such 
overstrained attempts at politeness on the 
part of gentlemen, who had shocked him 
that very morning, by coming into a lady's 
presence with their dogs, and hats, and 
whips, and offended her ears by their oaths 
and their free and easy speech. 

1 No, no, Mr. Thornton/ says Sir Toby. 
1 D'ye think I would so far forget my 
breeding as to sit above a gentleman who 
hath just been High Sheriff for the county V 

' What do you say, Sir Toby V cries the 
cidevant High Sheriff. ' 'Twould be me as 
should forget myself, were I to sit above 
you. I hope I know better manners than 
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to sit above a knight-baromte. No, sir/ 
added Thornton, with an oath, 'I would 
not be such a hog/ 

' Hang it, Sir Toby, the dinner will get 
cold, while you and Thornton are showing 
your breeding. Why the plague don't 
ye sit down?' exclaimed Boscawen, as he 
removed the cover from off a fine sirloin of 
beef. 

At this sight the squires abandoned all 
their show of ceremony and politeness, and 
set up what they called the dead halloo, 
followed by deafening shouts of ' To un, 
boys, to un/ 

For awhile there was nothing to be 
heard but the clatter of plates, the clashing of 
knives and forks, and the jingling of glasses, 
but after awhile, when the lusty squires 
Vad somewhat appeased their huge appe- 
tites, their tongues began to wag, and their 
voices were loud and strong. 

' What charming weather I is it not, Mr. 
Nash ¥ asked Miss Grizel, whose beaming 
face reflected the sunshine without. 

' It's time we should have some fine 
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weather/ growled Jerry Buckhurst, answer- 
ing for Nash, ' for I'll be hanged if we have 
had any since Dutch William and the 
German King came in/ 

' Avast, brother, avast !' exclaimed Haw- 
ser, looking up from his plate in some 
amazement. ' That's queer talk ; you've 
got into the high latitudes, I see ; I wonder 
what King William or King George could 
have to do with the weather ? — sure they 
had not the ordering of things up aloft.' 

'Adad, I can't say how they managed 
it,' replied Buckhurst, in a dogmatic tone ; 
1 but I've just told you a fact, and there's an 
end oV 

'Captain, your good health/ interposed 
Boscawen ; ' Mr. Nash, yours.' 

And the gentlemen pledged each other 
in bumpers of Burgundy and Rhenish. 

s Have you seen Willis lately V continued 
Boscawen, addressing Jack Bold. 

' No, hang him 1' replied the dismissed 
member of the quorum; 'since he hath 
been made justice he is mighty proud, and 
loves to show his power, and so he sits all 
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day long in judgment, and sends old women 
and little boys to gaol for picking up sticks 
or stealing a few turnips/ 

' Adad, Squire Bold/ said Nash, sarcas- 
tically, ' you must be glad to get rid of such 
dirty work/ 

i Why, truly/ replied Bold, who did not 
appear to perceive the irony lurking under 
Nash's words, for Bold had himself been 
notorious for the harshness and tyranny, 
with which he treated stick and turnip 
pilfering old women and children and other 
petty delinquents, ' 'tis dirty work, as you 
say, Mr. Nash, and more becoming one of 
the Rump — by my soul it is !' 

€ I assure you/ interposed Nash, ' that I 
know Mr. Willis to be a good Churchman/ 

1 Ay, ay/ said Sir Toby, ' so he may be, 
but what gentleman of breeding and good 
sense wouldn't rather be in the saddle, 
with the glorious baying of the hounds in 
his ears, than mewed up in his chamber, 
listening to the charges against snuffling 
old women or whimpering brats ? Adzooks! 
I would as soon be a tradesman/ 
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' ' Talking of tradesmen : trade will be 
the ruin of old England/ said Tom Thorn- 
ton, in tones of solemn indignation. 'I 
bate it ; the devil fetch the merchants, say 
I, and the directors of the bank along with 
'em. Trade only makes a parcel of upstarts, 
like Vezey, as rich as men of the most 
ancient families/ 

4 That's all as true as Gospel !' exclaimed 
Boscawen. ' I hate trade and traders, 
adad 1 do ; and I don't know what there is 
in the country I don't hate, since all these 
Dutch and Germans have swarmed amongst 

us, like — like ' and here the squire 

seemed to be at a loss for a simile, but 
after a moment's pause, he blurted out, 
1 so many Hanoverian rats. Od drat 'em ! 
the great, grey, filthy vermin ! they are 
devouring all our English black rats. 
I wish we could pack 'em all off with their 
countrymen to Germany again ; I hate 
foreigners/ 

1 And I hate 'em too/ chimed in Jack 
Bold. ' Mounseer and Mynheer, and all 
the tribe, confound 'em, they are all alike, 
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always cracking their sorry jokes at English 
country gentlemen/ 

' And I hate London/ said Sir Toby 
emphatically. '"Its a diabolical place. I 
have never been there more than twice in 
my life, and that's too much. Its streets 
stink with the nasty drains and gutters 
down the middle of 'em, and my ears were 
deafened by wenches crying out, " Buy my 
chestnuts," "Buy my Wall Fleet oysters," 
and then the hackney coaches rumble past 
with ill-looking drivers, perched high on 
tattered boxes, stuffed with straw, cursing 
every one they meet, and lashing and 
croaking with hoarse voices to their hide- 
bound cattle, then too it's the devil's own 
place for women ; our wives and girls vie 
with each other in trying how quick they 
can get rid of our money.' 

1 As for that,' said Nash, gaily, ' the fair 
sex know how to spend money in Bath, 
too. Why, in the morning, they can give 
fine concert- breakfasts in the Assembly 
Rooms, then they can visit the auctions 
and the milliner's shops and spend your 
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money there, then they can make riding 
excursions to Clifton, Bristol- wells, and 
so forth, and then in the evenings there 
are the card-rooms; and then there are 
the drums and routs of people of fashion, 
where the fair gamblers may lose your 
fortunes at cards : so 'tis rank blasphemy 
to talk so ill of London, our grand capital.' 

'Grand capital P shouted Sir Toby scorn- 
fully. 'Why, 'tis a mean, contemptible 
place at best ; it's only a place for a parcel 
of traders and such like low fellows.' 

s Hey day !' exclaimed Nash, ' do you 
call Virginia merchants low fellows? They 
trade for thirty or forty thousand pounds.' 

' Tobacconists, my dear sir, tobacconists 
you mean,' said Sir Toby, elevating his 
nose in the air. ' I have seen some of your 
London merchants in Bath, and a low set 
of peddling traders they are; adad, are 
they V 

'Sir,' said Nash, rather tartly, 'I call 
those men merchants, not peddling traders, 
who export the growth and manufactures 
of England to other countries, and bring 
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back bullion or the growth and manu- 
factures of those countries in exchange for 
their own.' 

' And, sir/ shouted Sir Toby, in a defiant 
tone, for he was beginning to get rather 
noisy, ' I call 'em warehousemen, packers, 
tobacconists, wine coopers, brandy men, 
druggists, soap-makers, just according to 
what they trade in.' 

' Adzooks, you are right, Sir Toby/ said 
Boscawen, 'just as right as you was about 
London. Why, there's Grizel, she was 
thrifty enough till my father took her 
there, just after Dutch William was crowned, 
and then I'll promise you she learnt how 
to spend money/ 

' Fie, brother/ exclaimed Miss Grizel, in 
a tone of remonstrance ; < why will you 
exaggerate ? What should I have known 
about money then, or its uses ? I was but 
a child/ 

' A child P cried out the squire, with an 
air of amazement ; * adad, Grizel, you was 
twenty years old/ 

Poor Grizel sank back in her chair, quite 
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overcome by the cruel accuracy of her 
brother's memory, whilst the gallant Master 
of the Ceremonies at Bath came to the 
rescue, and hastily shifted the conversation 
back again to where it had been dropped. 

' Sir Toby, to my mind there's no man 
more worthy of respect and esteem than a 
real old English merchant.' 

' Merchants, forsooth, and what are mer- 
chants?' demanded Sir Toby, who, under 
the influence of Boscawen's good Burgundy, 
was becoming eloquent. 'A parcel of sturdy 
beggars, a body of men who are always for 
cheating the minister. Zounds ! the profits 
of trade have gotten far too inordinate and 
extravagant of late years! What shame it is 
to see not only merchants, but mercers, 
grocers, haberdashers, and all such, buy 
better estates and give larger fortunes to 
their daughters than a nobleman ! What 
is the trade of the nation ? A mere trifle, 
I say. I should like to see all the mer- 
chants of the kingdom as poor as — ; as ' 

And here Sir Toby paused to think of a 

> 

good simile. 
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' As so many German Princes/ exclaimed 
Jack Bold, by way of a suggestion. 

* You say you hate foreigners, Boscawen/ 
Baid Nash ; ' pray have you ever travelled, 
or do you hate travelling also V 

' Ay, by my soul I do, and I don't know 
what 'tis good for, but to teach a man to 
ride the great horse and jabber French, 
and talk against passive obedience. I 
scarce ever knew a traveller in my life that 
did not forsake his principles and lose his 
hunting-box. I and my father before me, 
we have always been for passive obedience/ 

' I learn all my politics from the parson/ 
said Sir Toby. ' There's scarce a Presby- 
terian in our parts except the Bishop. I hate 
Presbyterians. Church and Lord Oxford, 
and down with the Bump, say I. Fill 
your glasses to the brim, gentlemen, and 
drink that toast in bumpers/ 

The bumpers were duly tossed off, and 
then from politics, the squires turned to a 
theme of conversation still more congenial 
to their tastes, and this was the last run in 
the hunting season. Beynard was once 
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more hunted down, and all his arts for 
escape remembered and recorded. 

Sir Toby, who was the most vivid in his 
recollections, for the greater edification of 
Nash and Hawser, delineated the scene 
still more graphically, by grouping all the 
goblets within his reach in a circle, and 
representing them as Reynard and his 
pursuers; but Sir Toby's hand being, by 
this time, unsteady, he succeeded in upset- 
ting his own foil glass of Burgundy, and 
sending the contents streaming over the 
gay blue velvet breeches of the Bath Master 
of the Ceremonies, to the intense disgust of 
the beau. 

After this exploit, Sir Toby was quiet 
for a few moments, but Boscawen and the 
other squires could not drop the alluring 
subject of the hunting field, and expatiated 
loudly and vehemently on the victories of 
the dogs, on the peculiar merits of Hector, 
Caesar, Juno, and Ponto ; then, as if Bedlam 
were let loose, they sung, all together, scraps 
of hunting songs, Jack Bold shouting in a 
voice heard above the rest : 

vol. n. 8 
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' Gates, hedges, and ditches to as are no bounds, 
For the world is our own while we follow the hounds.' 

Then Tom Thornton next sang out in a 
dismal tone, for when the whilom High 
Sheriff had taken his three bottles he was 
apt to grow sentimental, and even to shed 
tears : 

' O'er highlands and lowland and woodlands we fly, 
Our horses full speed, and our hounds in full cry.' 

Now there was a brief cessation of the 
general clamour, whilst Squire Boscawen 
drank the healths of all the company, and 
the healths of their relations, everyone by 
his or her name, from their ladies and 
children down to their cousins twice re- 
moved, winding up with Hawser, to whom 
he said, after looking in a particularly know- 
ing way at the other guests, and then at 
Miss Grizel : 

' Captain Hawser, I drink your health, 
sir, in a bumper, and here's to your best 
affections/ 

The other squires followed Boscawen's 
lead, and all toasted Hawser and his best 
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affections. Miss Grizel did not at first 
perceive the by-play, but now she began to 
tremble for the chance of her lover keeping 
his promise of shaping his course to her 
parlour, so soon as he should get clear of 
the dinner-table, for she saw how great 
was the quantity of strong Rhenish he was 
compelled to imbibe ; and in this state of 
things she began to think of retiring from 
the table herself, with the faint hope, how- 
ever, that Hawser might soon be able to 
effect his escape to her. 

It was, indeed, now high time for Miss 
Grizel to depart from such a turbulent 
assemblage. 

High rose the din of voices : dogs, 
horses, hunting and cock-fighting being 
the general theme, and, by way of varia- 
tion, each squire would brag, in deafening 
tones, how much wine he could carry off, 
seasoning his conversation with oaths; all 
laughed immoderately, and some uttered 
jests by no means pleasing to the ears of so 
decorous a lady as Miss Grizel. 

Great was her chagrin at having to leave 

8—2 
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her lover amongst the already half-tipsy 
revellers. Her only hope was in Nash. 
He was so sober, so temperate. He was 
never drunk, and so, when the gallant 
Master of the Ceremonies stood with the 
door-handle in his hand to bow her out, she 
whispered to him : 

'Dear Mr. Nash, do try and prevent my 
brother playing his tricks on Captain 
Hawser. He is bent, I can see, on making 
the poor gentleman drunk. You know he 
takes always a mischievous delight in 
making strangers intoxicated/ 

Nash reassured Miss Grizel, and promised 
to look after Hawser; at the moment he 
intended to keep his promise, but, alas ! as 
we shall see a little later, there was a fatal 
allusion to a liquor called bombo, and an 
equally fatal recollection on Nash's part of 
a certain night when he succumbed to the 
powers of that liquor on board the Hampton 
Court, and with the recollection, away went 
the promise to Miss Grizel to the winds, 
and the faithless Nash suffered the squires 
to work their will with Jack Hawser. 
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As Nash resumed his seat, all the squires 
set upa \oudahout,clear,clear t halloo> halloo ! 
by which they meant to intimate their ex- 
treme satisfaction at being no longer under 
any restraint from the presence of a lady. 

' I'll tell you what, Boscawen' ' said Tom 
Thornton/ ' your Rhenish is as good as ever 
I tasted/ but you won't beat my Burgundy 
-there's none like it in the county ; you 

know my neighbour Bill Talbot, he dined 
with me t'other day, and I sent him home 
whistle drunk, with two bottles o't.' 

' Burgundy, d'ye say V exclaimed Hawser, 
in rather comtemptuous tones, 'an you 
had ever tasted bombo, you wouldn't stand 
so much by your Burgundy.' 

' And what is bombo V asked the squires 
in chorus. 

'Ask Hawser to brew you some,' said 
Nash slyly to Boscawen , ' and then you can 
judge for yourselves.' 

4 Smite my timbers, I'm ready to brew a 
gallon o't,' said Hawser, who was becoming 
quite hilarious with all the bumpers he 
had taken. 
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The butler was at once summoned, and 
then forthwith despatched for a plentiful 
supply of rum, sugar, nutmeg, and hot 
water. 

In the hall, there was a rustle of silk 
and an odour of perfume, as Miss Grizel 
wandered restlessly up and down, now and 
then hovering for a moment near the door 
of the dining parlour, and then disappear- 
ing under the archway near to the landing 
at the top of the back stairs, where she 
stumbled on the white-haired old butler, 
who had been in the family half a century. 

' Oh, Rogers, what have you got there ? I 
am afraid your master is going to make a 
terrible night of it.' 

' It's rum, Miss Grizel. The gentlemen 
be a going to make bombo as they 
call it. I should think it were a kind of 
punch.' 

a am sure Mr. Nash and Captain Hawser 
will like to retire ; you might just give 
them a hint, Rogers ; my brother and the 
other gentlemen will never miss them in 
their present condition.' 
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' Axing your pardon, Miss Grizel, but its 
Captain Hawser as is a mixing of the 
bombo, and Mr. Nash he be a laughing and 
a telling him to make it strong and good, 
like it was at Hampton Court, I think he 
said ; but, oh, I must be quick ; what a 
noise they are making ! We shall have to 
carry some on 'em to bed, I'll warrant/ 
And as Rogers opened the door, Sir Toby 
sang out in stentorian tones, 

' Let the lovers who secretly simper and sigh, 
And droop at the sight of a blue or black eye, 
Brush up to 'em boldly, and try 'em again 
For women love sportsmen, as sportsmen love them.' 

The other squires chimed in at the 
middle and end of the verse with a thun- 
dering ' Tally ho ! Tally ho !' which made 
the very walls resound. 

And now Hawser applied himself sedu- 
lously to the making of the bombo, and 
when he had completed the brew to his 
satisfaction, he addressed Thornton : 

' Now then, shipmate, you boasted of your 
Burgundy, but I'll warrant I could make 
a man whistle-drunk a sight sooner with 
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my bombo, than you with your Bur- 
gundy/ 

When bumpers had been drunk, Bos- 
cawen pronounced the liquor mighty good, 
but added, with a wink to the other squires, 
that they could judge better when they 
had drunk more of it. After this, Hawser, 
whose mood was hilarious and elated under 
the influence of drink, proposed and sang a 
catch for three voices, with Sir Toby and 
Jerry Buckhurst. 

' Come, my lads, let's now be merry, 
Laugh, and sing, and drink old 

' With a hey down a derry, with a hey 
down, hey down. Hey, with a ho, with a 
hey down derry, with a hey down — ' 

< Sherry.' 

Here Sir Toby, who had quavered out 
the last word, sherry, in a very thick tone 
of voice, succumbed to the potent influence 
of bombo, and suddenly disappeared under 
the table, causing a great commotion 
amongst the dogs laying there. 

Poor Miss Grizel! great was her fear 
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when, from an opposite doorway, she saw 
an insensible form borne from the dining- 
parlour in the arms of four stout serving 
men, and great her relief when she dis- 
covered that the insensible form represented 
that profane swearer, Sir Toby Philpot, 
knight-baronet. 

* Now, Captain Hawser/ says Thornton, 
in a pathetic and halting tone, and drop- 
ping some tears, 'I want you to sing 
something solemn, something tender — 
something, sir, that will, will ' 

1 Let it be something about the ladies/ 
said Squire Boscawen. 

' Ay, ay brother, I'll do't with the help of 
wind and weather/ replied Hawser, fired 
with the thought of Miss Grizel ; and then 
he sang with great energy, and with a 
clearer voice than might have been ex- 
pected after his potations of bom bo. Never- 
theless, he took the first stave that entered 
his head, for his obfuscated intellects 
did not permit him to remember with 
preciseness where and how the song 
began : 
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'And when the Captain he came for to hear on't, 
He very much applauded what she had done ; 

And he made her the first Lee/tenant 
Of the Royal Thunderboom.' 

Hawser had barely finished, when Jerry 
Buckhurst, who had been gazing upon the 
singer with lack-lustre eyes, made as abrupt 
a descent from his chair as Sir Toby had 
done. Once more a doleful procession 
issued from the dining-room, and old 
Rogers, poking his head in at Miss Grizel's 
parlour door, said with uplifted hands and 
eyes : 

' Another on 'em done for, Miss Grizel, 
we have just carried Mr. Buckhurst to bed ; 
it's all that bombo that the sea-captain 
has been a mixing of; Mr. Nash is the 
only sober man among 'em.' 

Sad news this, for Miss Grizel, for if 
Nash was the only sober man, then, of 
course her lover must be one of the in- 
ebriated, and so in truth he was, though he 
did not appear conscious of the discreditable 
fact himself, for when Buckhurst was being 
carried from the room, he addressed him 
with an air of tipsy gravity. 
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1 Hark'e, shipmate, I saw as you was a 
taking in more than you could carry, but 
where's the use of talking to a man that's 
drunk ? Yes, yes, I can see foal weather 
before it comes, I thought you would soon 
be slipping your cable, and changing 
your berth, and be d d to you.' 

For a few moments Hawser sat gazing 
vacantly at his* glass of bombo, and Bos- 
cawen and Thornton exchanged glances, 
thinking that the captain was about to suc- 
cumb, like Sir Toby and Buckhurst; but 
suddenly, the tough old tar raised his head, 
his eyes brightened up, and looking around 
with a self-satisfied air, he said, in a slow 
and measured tone : 

* I'll warrant my sweetheart as tight a 
frigate as e'er was rigged.' 

1 Here's to the lady's good health,' said 
Boscawen, ' and do you pledge her in a 
bumper ; but,' he added, with a sly wink 
to his other friends, ' who is she, Hawser ?' 

Hawser, who had still sense enough left 
not to introduce Miss Grizel's name at such 
a time, merely looked at the squire for a 
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moment or two, and then struck the side 
of his nose with his finger, saying, with a 
cunning air : 

' You would like to know, wouldn't you ? 
but you are not sober, shipmate, nor none 
of this here company, except Jack Hawser; 
and so I shan't mention the lady's name, 
but I'll sing you another song.' 

' Ay, do,' said Nash, as soon as Boscawen 
and Thornton had ceased the immoderate 
laughter provoked by Hawser's reflections 
on their sobriety, f but let it be something 
sentimental this time/ 

' Yes, yes, I'll go on another tack,' re- 
plied Hawser ; then, after two or three 
futile attempts to begin, he sang in a 
tolerably clear voice : 

1 Let wind and weather do its worst, 

Be ye to us but kind ; 
Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curse, 

No sorrow shall we find. 
'Tis then no matter how things go, 
Or who's our friend, or who's our foe, 

With a fa, la, la, la, la.' 

' He is done for,' said Thornton, c that 
last glass of bombo has finished him. ' 
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And so, in truth it had, for Hawser had 
no sooner done singing, than he tumbled off 
his chair, dragging along with him Jask 
Bold, who had been for some time past 
quite unconscious of what was going on. 

Thus Nash had his revenge at last, for 
the trick put on him on board the Hampton 
Court, but excusing 'his breach of faith 
with Miss Grizel, he said to himself, when 
he saw Hawser borne off to bed : 

' Well, he is better off than I was, for 
he won't wake in the morning, swinging 
in a hammock, with the stench of bilge 
water in his nostrils.' 

• Let us drop the curtain over the suffer- 
ings of Miss Grizel, when she saw her 
lover's inanimate form borne through the 
hall, and heard old Rogers exclaim : 

' It's all along of that bombo that he 
would go a mixing of ; no Christian stomach 
could stand it.' 

Boscawen, who still held his seat at the 
dinner-table, now called for a tankard of 
March beer to steady him ; and as Rogers 
brought in the foaming liquor, the squire 
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began to hold forth on the superiority of 
good English ale over all foreign wines, 
and then he challenged Thornton to pledge 
him in a bumper, and sing his favourite 
song of the ' Beer-drinking Briton.' 

The former High Sheriff, who had not 
been overcome even by the potent influence 
of bombo, at once complied with the re- 
quest, and sang in a stentorian voice :* 

1 Ye true honest Britons, who love your own land, 
Whose sires were so brave, so victorious and free, 
Who always beat France, when they took her in hand, 
Come, join honest Britons, in chorus with me ; 

Come join, &c. 

' Let us sing our own treasures, Old England's good 

cheer 
The profits and pleasures of stout British beer, 
Your wine-tippling, dram-sipping fellows retreat, 
But your beer-drinking Britons can never be beat ; 

But your, &c. 



• 



The author pleads guilty to an anachronism in 
introducing this song at the date of this chapter, in- 
asmuch as it was first published in 1 757. See ' Gentle- 
man's Magazine/ of that date. 
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' Should the French dare invade us, all armed with hop 

poles, 
Well bang their bare ribs, make their lanthorn jaws 

ring, 
For your beef-eating, beer-drinking Britons are souls 
Who will shed their last drop for their country and 

king. 

Who will, &c.' 

Small wonder that the echoes of the 
chorus reached even the Tapestry Room, 
the bed-chamber to which Hawser had 
been conveyed, half rousing that gallant 
seaman from his lethargic slumber, for the 
dogs by sympathetic howls joined in it; 
and the serving men in the kitchen caught 
up the refrain. 

So ended a dinner in the olden time 1 



CHAPTER VII. 

WEDDINGS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

The sun had not long risen, and wreaths 
of white mist were slowly rolling upwards 
from the wooded hill sides around Bath, 
one beautiful August morning, late in the 
month. Early as it was, all the servants 
in Mrs* Herbert's house, on the South 
Parade, were astir, busy with preparations 
for a grand wedding breakfast. 

Mrs. Herbert now rented the house she 
had formerly lodged in ; and from the home 
of her benefactress and loving friend, Mar- 
garet Musgrave was that day to be mar- 
ried to Squire Boscawen, a somewhat rude 
and boisterous squire, perhaps, but honest, 
kind, and true to the heart's core, and a 
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man easily to be managed by a prudent 
and affectionate spouse. 

Then, on that same day, Miss Grizel had 
consented to make Hawser a happy man, 
and she, too, was to be married from the 
house of Mrs. Herbert, as her brother had 
no residence in Bath ; and last, though not 
least, the lovely and wealthy heiress, 
Barbara Vezey, was to wed, on that auspi- 
cious day, the object of her girlish heart's 
first affections, Edward Herbert. 

But how this last union should be about 
to come to pass must be explained, for, 
indeed, the course of true love had not 
hitherto run smooth in the case of these 
two lovers. 

Nash had made known to Mr. Vezey the 
secret of his daughter's attachment to Her- 
bert, and had generously pleaded his 
cousin's suit in preference to his own, but 
all his arguments were in vain. The sugar- 
baker was furious at the idea of losing the 
advantages he had imagined he should 
secure, of being on intimate terms with 
people of rank and fashion, by his daughter's 
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union with the King of Bath, to say 
nothing of having a wealthy son-in-law. 
He stamped and swore, and vowed his child 
should never marry a confounded Tory, a 
scurvy Jacobite, a beggar 1 No, he would 
sooner see her dead first L Did Mr. Nash 
think that he was going to hand over the 
wealth, secured by the labour and thrift of 
years, to a spendthrift fine gentleman, like 
his cousin ? Then Nash had said sharply, 
that Herbert was no spendthrift, and 
Vezey had replied quite as sharply, that 
in that case he had lost his money 
through being a rebel, and spent it for 
rebels, which was worse ; but either way, 
he wouldn't give his Bab to a beggar. Did 
Mr. Nash think he had no brains ? Where- 
upon Mr. Nash, in a huff, had intimated 
that he thought 'twould be as well an 
nature had supplied him a little more 
liberally with that commodity ; an answer 
which infuriated Mr. Vezey to such a 
degree, that it is hard to aay what would 
have been the consequence, had he not been 
suddenly seized with giddiness and faint ness, 
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which caused Nash at once to summon his 
daughter, and cease all further argument. 

The doctor, who was summoned in haste, 
had pronounced Mr. Vezey 's sudden ill- 
ness a threatening of apoplexy. Miss 
Vezey was sorely distressed on her father's 
account, the more especially as she con- 
sidered his indisposition to be the result 
of her opposition to the parental wishes ; 
and thus the purse-proud sugar-baker found 
no difficulty in afterwards extorting a 
promise from his daughter, that she would 
not marry without his consent. 

So the months sped on ; Barbara Vezey 
grew pale and wan, and faded visibly, and 
Herbert seemed to have lost all care and 
interest in life, now that all hope of a union 
with his beloved mistress appeared to be at 
an end. However, the refractory sugar-baker 
was subdued at last, and his subjection was 
mainly owing to the policy of Nash. That 
autocrat made things so unpleasant for his 
rebellious subject, that he could scarce show 
his face at the Pump Room, on the Parade, 
or in the Assembly Rooms. Following the 
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example of their sovereign, the ladies and 
gentlemen of fashion, and in fact, the great 
world of Bath generally, treated Vezey 
with a neglect which they did not usually 
show to the possessors of great wealth, let 
their origin be ever so low. At last, 
another threatening of apoplexy afforded 
Vezey an opening for the reconciliation 
with Nash, which he was yearning for. 
The latter came to Dyrham, and the 
obstinate old father apprised him of his 
willingness now, to give his daughter and 
her fortune to Edward Herbert. 

And so it came to pass that the course 
of true love really was to run smooth at 
last, for on this bright August morning, 
Edward Herbert and Barbara Vezey were 
to become man and wife. Their probation 
was over, and the storm had only made 
the calm more sweet and refreshing. Their 
late trial had proved their constancy to 
each other, for though Barbara had given 
her promise never to marry Herbert with- 
out her father's consent, she would as cer- 
tainly never have married any one else. 
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As the morning wore on, a crowd began 
to assemble before the house, for though 
everything relating to the coming happy 
event had been kept as quiet as possible, 
the time and the place, and the manner of 
it had somehow oozed out, and rumour 
had been busy for some time past with the 
approaching nuptials, the news of which 
had spread far and wide. 

In addition to the usual crowd of idlers, a 
goodly gathering of the beggar fraternity of 
Bath had congregated before Mrs. Herbert's 
door, in hopes of receiving benefactions 
from the bridegrooms, and when Kichard 
Nash, one of the first arrivals, drove up in 
his coach, loud and hearty were the greet- 
ings of the motley crowd. Small wonder 
that the poor and needy loved the tender- 
hearted man, whose bounty was so bound- 
less, and his compassion for them so great ! 
In after years, when diminished means had 
curtailed his power to relieve their wants, 
and when he knew not conveniently where 
to borrow, he was often seen to shed tears, 
as he passed through the wretched suppli- 
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cants who attended his gates. But that 
dreary time had not yet come when Nash 
was to forego his greatest delight, the 
power of relieving the poor and the afflicted, 
and so he passed into the house, amidst the 
blessings of those, who had profited solargely 
by his benevolence. 

Shortly afterwards the band from the 
Pump Boom arrived, and took their stand 
in front of Mrs. Herbert's house, and com- 
menced playing several lively airs, to the 
great satisfaction of the crowd. But the 
arrival of coaches and six, laden with lug- 
gage before and behind, afforded the great- 
est diversion, and some of the boys amongst 
the throng abandoned their post on the 
railings of the house to take up a better 
position on the wheels and steps of the 
coaches, undisturbed by the footmen, 
who graciously connived at the freedom. 
Spruce young fellows were these footmen, 
all in handsome new liveries, with wedding 
favours in their hats; those appertaining 
to Squire Boscawen's retinue were in green 
riding dresses, wearing jack boots and 
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leather breeches, and having their hair in 
queue. 

But the coaches had begun to lose their 
novelty, and the Pump Room band had 
been summoned inside the house, whence 
the bandsmen issued a few minutes later, 
wiping their mouths in a manner so sugges- 
tive, as to cause an intense feeling of thirst 
amongst the beggars; and men, women 
and children in the crowd began to look 
out for something fresh to amuse them, and 
the something fresh did come, in the shape 
of two of the bridegrooms, Squire Boscawen 
and Hawser. These gentlemen had lodged 
for the night at the White Lion. The 
squire wore a green riding frock, trimmed 
with silver binding, a bag wig, powdered 
white, and a fine laced shirt and ruffles, 
whilst Hawser had donned for the occasion, 
a blue frock, edged with narrow gold lace, 
and made with large roll cuffs, adorned with 
gold buttons, and a grey-powdered peri- 
wig, with a black silk bag behind, in which, 
as the gallant sailor swore, he might easily 
stow away a peck of bargow. The bride- 
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grooms had no sooner alighted from their 
coach, than they received a perfect ovation 
from the crowd, who had become aware of 
their quality, a greeting which the gentle- 
men acknowledged by throwing handsful 
of small coin amongst the beggars. Their 
advent was followed very speedily by the 
arrival of the Eev. Mr. Stiff and Mr. 
Vezey, and the whole wedding party were 
now assembled in the spacious dining room, 
with the exception of the brides and their 
immediate attendants. 

' What cheer, shipmate V said Hawser, 
wringing Herbert's hand with great vehe- 
mence, and gazing with hearty admiration 
at his friend, whose handsome face and fine 
figure were set off to advantage by his 
rich dress : a white coat and blue satin 
vest, embroidered with silver, gossamer- 
like lace adorning his shirt and ruffles, and 
his own luxuriant reddish gold locks falling 
down over his shoulders, and confined by a 
blue ribbon. 

1 Why, the best cheer of all/ replied 
Herbert, heartily ; * and how should it be 
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otherwise, when another hour will see me 
the husband of the loveliest and most 
adorable creature in all England.' 

1 And one of the richest, Ned/ chimed in 
Vezey, with a chuckle, 'and good looks 
are all very well, but money is still better.' 

' And I think your cheer is as good as 
my own/ said Edward, addressing Hawser, 
passing over the somewhat characteristic 
remark of the rich trader, * an I may judge 
hy your looks.' 

1 Ay, I believe he and Sister Grizel will 
make a right good couple/ interposed 
Squire Boscawen ; s they'll run in harness 
vastly well together, an he doth not too 
often indulge in bombo/ he added, poking 
Hawser in the ribs. 

1 Belay there, brother, belay : I under- 
stand your signals. Smite my taffrel/ 
replied Hawser, laughing, ' but there must 
have been deadly odds when Jack Hawser 
lowered his topsails/ 

At this moment a considerable bustle at 
the door announced the advent of the 
brides expectant, who entered, accompanied 
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by Mrs. Herbert and a bevy of young 
ladies in the quality of bridesmaids. 

Mies Vezey looked more exquisitely 
lovely than ever in her wedding dress, a 
suit of white silk flowered with silver. 
Diamond pendants hung from her ears, and 
a diamond necklace encircled her throat, 
whilst a laced cambric handkerchief veiled 
her fair neck and shoulders, and her rich 
silken hair hung in ringlets far below her 
waist. In her right hand she held her fan, 
and although there was something of ner- 
vous confusion in her manner, Barbara's 
bashfulness was put completely in the 
shade by the affected airs of Miss Grizel. 

The latter lady, like Miss Vezey, wore 
her hair also hanging in curls upon her 
neck, and the appearance of the curls was 
so artless, that certainly none, save her 
maid, imagined that they were not indigen- 
ous to her head, or could have suspected 
that they were procured from that distin- 
guished French perruquier and artist, the 
Sieur Latoupe. Nevertheless, the abrupt 
exclamation of the squire, ' Egad, Grizel, I 
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never knew you had gotten such a fine 
head of hair — why, sure, it's taken to grow 
again V caused no small perturbation in the 
mind of the lady, which was diverted, how- 
ever, by Nash exclaiming : 

' Come, squire, make ready for your part ; 
you must act as Miss Grizel's father for the 
occasion, and give her hand away ; so, an 
Miss Musgrave be willing, you shall be 
yoked last/ 

Miss Musgrave smilingly assented, 
though the squire seemed hardly satisfied 
at even this slight postponement of the 
happy moment which should make the 
charming Miss Musgrave his. And very 
charming the lady did look, and somewhat 
of a Diana too, in her riding habit, trimmed 
with silver, and her hat with its drooping 
white feather, the latter mingling with 
flowing silken locks unmistakably natural. 

Miss Grizel wore a riding habit, also, of 
rich green Venetian satin, laced with silver, 
and a silver laced hat surmounted the 
French perruquier's wondrous effort of art. 

'Deary me/ said Mr. Vezey, who had 
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sidled up to Mrs. Herbert, 'this scene, 
ma'am, makes me feel quite young again, 
and, egad, I shouldn't mind having a 
finger in the pie myself. I should vastly 
well like a companion at Dyrham/ And 
the sugar-baker cast, what was intended to 
be a tender and languishing glance, on the 
lively little lady, who, spite of her sixty 
years, had no sign of age about her. 

c Nay/ she replied, in a jesting tone, 'you 
had your turn, sir, once, pray let the young 
folk have theirs now/ Then, after a 
moment's pause, those who were nearest 
the old lady heard her say aloud, but as 
though she were speaking to herself 
— 'What ails the man, to address me in 
this fashion ? Sure, an he be such an old 
fool himself, he need not take me for 
another/ 

Fortunately, Vezey was deaf of one ear, 
and so did not catch this not very compli- 
mentary remark, delivered by the speaker 
with her usual unconsciousness that she 
was uttering her thoughts aloud. 

However, Mr. Stiff had now commenced 
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the marriage ceremony, and very soon the 
three couple were united, when the hus- 
bands asserted their prerogatives on the 
lips of their respective brides, who were 
then saluted by the company present as 
Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. Hawser, and Mrs. 
Edward Herbert. 

The Pump Boom band, who had got to 
know that the marriage knots were tied, 
now struck up a lively air, and the beggars 
huzzaed, and the butler and his attendant 
footmen sallied out on to the door steps on 
some errand, and more than the musical 
performers wiped their lips. 

Within the house, the breakfast room was 
now the scene of festivity, and a splendid 
and bounteous repast it was that was 
spread out so tastefully on the long table, 
covered with its dazzling white napery, 
and resplendent with rare old silver plate, 
a sight comforting to the eyes of Mr. 
Vezey, who thought that, after all, his 
daughter was not making such a very bad 
match, even for a rich heiress, as she would 
be. 
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' Here is a rare breakfast with a ven- 
geance/ said Boscawen, whose felicity did 
not seem to affect his appetite, as he suf- 
fered his plate to be loaded with larded 
capon and its concomitants, and he poured 
out for himself a foaming goblet of beer, a 
beverage duly provided by the hostess for 
such thirsty souls as the squire, who, as 
she knew, would not thank her for other 
more fashionable liquids. 

€ Captain Hawser, shall I serve you with 
some chocolate V asked Mrs. Herbert, who 
was dispensing chocolate and tea for such 
as liked them from a dainty service of rare 
old china. Captain Hawser, however, de- 
clined chocolate, greatly to the satisfaction 
of Boscawen, who exclaimed, 

1 Ay, I thought you were not the man 
for slops ; as for myself I would as lief 
drink Nash's morning beverage, that foul- 
smelling water in the Pump Room, as your 
wishy-washy tea/ 

c Do you hear him, Mrs. Boscawen? 
cried out Nash. ' The barbarian 1 he not 
only defames tea and chocolate, but casts 
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aspersions on the health-giving waters of 
Bath : you must try and reclaim him.' 

' Oh, I don't care for the waters myself,' 
replied Margaret, laughing. ' They taste 
as ill as they smell.' 

'Just hear Mrs. Boscawen,' said Nash, 
gaily ; ' she hath already become a dfcvoted 
and loving wife, and dares take her hus- 
band's part and abuse the Bath waters, 
even in my presence. But, egad, Mrs. 
Boscawen, you are as spiteful as a certain 
great doctor — I won't mention names — 
was when I first came to Bath. He had 
been affronted, perhaps he had been told 
how many patients he had killed ; however, 
he took a spite at Bath, and said that he 
would cast a toad into the springs, and 
actually published a vile pamphlet against 
them. But I consoled the good Bath folks, 
and told them I would charm away the 
doctor's poison; and how do you think I 
did it \ By music ! I set up a band, and 
then the company at Bath increased every 
season, and I was elected king. So, good 
Mrs. Boscawen, speak no more treason before 
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my majesty, the King of Bath, against its 
salubrious waters.' 

' Zounds ! don't talk about 'em now, at 
any rate/ said Boscawen. 'It's like to 
spoil my appetite,' he added, as he sliced 
away at a round of beef, stewed in red 
wine and seasoned with walnut catsup and 
other condiments, which was placed tempt- 
ingly before him. 

1 Eh, dear me,' exclaimed Mr. Vezey, 
who had been sedulously dividing his at- 
tention between a turkey poult and haunch 
of buck venison. ' I shall have no appetite 
now, when I return to my lonely home and 
sit at my solitary board. Ned hath robbed 
me of my daughter/ 

' Why not get wed again V asked Nash. 

• Will you find me a wife V 

' Ay, that will I ; there's Lady Bab Dil- 
cote. Sure you cannot find a better match : 
birth, beauty — a little faded, to be sure — 
fashion.' 

f And two fine daughters, to make up for 
the one he has lost,' chimed in Sir Toby, 
who was one of the guests. 
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€ Thank you ; you are very kind, and I 
am much beholden to you, sir f exclaimed 
Vezey, when the laughter caused by Nash's 
proposal had partly subsided. 'I've had 
the lady for my partner at cards, but may 
the deuce take me if I ever choose her as a 
partner for life. I may not be so cheery 
without Barbara, but an I had Lady Bab 
for a companion/ added Vezey, in solemn 
tones, and laying down his knife and fork 
for a moment, • I should be worn to a 
shadow in less than six weeks.' 

Mrs. Herbert looked curiously at the 
corpulent sugar-baker ; then her son and 
Nash, who were seated near her, heard 
her say, in her abstracted manner : 

' Could anything make him leave off 
eating ? He hath already helped himself 
to every dish near him. The tiresome man, 
I wanted to keep some of the dishes un- 
touched for to-morrow's party.' 

Unintentionally, as was her wont, Mrs. 
Herbert had expressed her thoughts aloud, 
and Nash, bent on mischief, turning to 
Miss Jenny Philpot, Sir Toby's fair. 
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daughter, said, ' My dear Miss Jenny, may 
I serve you with some of this roast pigeon V 
And, as he spoke, he drew towards him a 
fine china bowl, filled up with jelly, in the 
midst of which were placed roasted pigeons, 
having sprigs of myrtle in their bills. 

Nash had barely served the young lady, 
when he and those around were edified by 
hearing Mrs. Herbert's soliloquy on his 
conduct : 

' Meddlesome wretch, Dick is ! To cut 
into that jelly before she even said yes. 
She would very likely have refused, and 
'twould have made a fine dish for to-morrow. 
He'll be asking Captain Hawser to try that 
chicken pie next.' 

Nash was about to take the initiative, 
and adopt Mrs. Herbert's suggestion, when 
the good lady, speaking in her natural 
tones, and addressing Hawser, said : 

'Captain, won't you try some more of 
that salmagundie? It was made out of 
compliment to you.' 

• Thank you, ma'am,' replied Hawser, 
.attacking the delicacy again, greatly to 
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Mrs. Herbert's satisfaction ; ' 'tis a capital 
dish. When we had a feast on board ship, 
'twas always salmagundie, lobs-course, and 
hock of salt pork in the middle of a pease 
pudding, with plenty of beer, flip, bombo, 
and burnt brandy, to compose our stomachs.' 

' Egad, I should think they wanted com- 
posing, after such a banquet/ said Nash, 
derisively. 

' We worked hard aloft and below, d'ye 
see V replied Hawser ; ' and so brought 
better appetites to our meat than those 
fair-weather sparks in laced jackets, who 
tack hither and thither and beat about 
your Pump Room of a morning, and don't 
know how to get through their time, d'ye 
see? But as for this salmagundie, Mrs. 
Herbert, I can tell you, ma'am, if it's any 
satisfaction to you to hear it, that it's p. 
deal better than any we ever had on board 
ship.' 

Mrs. Herbert smiled approvingly, and, 
at the same time, unconscious that she was 
answering Hawser, said aloud, 'I should 
think so, indeed, after all the trouble I 
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took with it. I should be rather surprised, 
an it were not better than a rough, dirty 
cook could make on board ship/ 

Hawser was apparently about to make 
some defence of the ship's cook, when Her- 
bert, nudging his elbow, reminded him, by 
a whispered word or two, of his mother's 
peculiarity ; and that lady, now addressing 
herself openly to Hawser, said, ' I had the 
recipe from Lady Haddock, wife of old 
Admiral Haddock.' 

1 What are the things used ? I should 
like to know,' said Miss Grizel, laudably 
intent on studying the palate of her liege 
lord. 

1 The white part of a roast chicken, eggs, 
parsley, lean boiled ham, and pickled her- 
rings ; but I'll give you the recipe, my 
dear.' 

' Ay, pickled herrings : that's what gives 
it the flavour,' said Hawser, in an apprecia- 
tive tone. 

' Oh !' exclaimed Nash, with assumed 
disgust, ' I'll have no salmagundie ;. 'tis 
worse than bombo. Mr. Vezey, sure you 
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have not done V he added, hastily, as that 
gentleman laid down his knife and fork, 
and hitched his chair slightly back from 
the table, with something like a sigh. ' 1 
am here to help my dear aunt, to look after 
her guests.' 

' Sir, I have done very well ; I have had 
enough/ replied Vezey, in solemn tones. 

' I should think so, indeed/ murmured 
Mrs. Herbert, in hsr abstracted fashion. 

' A little bride's pie V said Nash per- 
suasively, indicating the dainty dish with 
its cover of rich puff paste. ' A Christmas 
mince pie, in short, under another name/ 

'No, sir, I thank you/ replied Vezey, 
almost with an air of irritation at a request 
which he would have willingly complied 
with, had it been possible. ' I can eat no 
more/ 

' The wonder would be an he could/ said 
Mrs. Herbert, to the great amusement of 
her guests ; for, as usual, she was all un- 
conscious that she had spoken aloud. 

The good lady, however, was disturbed 
in her reflections on Mr. Vezey's gastro- 
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nomic powers by a request from Mr. Stiff 
for a little more chocolate; but, after 
making a few trifling remarks to the 
reverend gentleman, Nash saw her glancing 
around the table, and he divined that she 
was taking a mental inventory of all the 
didhes that yet remained untouched. Now, 
Mrs. Herbert, had a motive in this. She 
was a truly hospitable and large-hearted 
lady, and always gave good entertainments 
to her guests ; but, at the same time, she 
was, and ever had been, a very thrifty and 
economical housewife ; and as, from reasons 
which we will explain, she always found 
herself under the necessity of letting one 
party be followed by another on the next 
day, she strove as far as possible to lessen 
her expenditure, by partly supplying the 
second entertainment from the debris of 
the first ; but this could only be effected 
when the remains of the first party took 
the shape of dishes in their entirety, uncut 
and untouched : hence her vexation at 
what she considered Nash's officious at- 
tentions, and uncalled-for and pressing 
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invitations to her guests to partake of the 
good things on the table. 

Now, let us see the reason for Mrs. 
Herbert's custom of giving two parties in 
succession. She was a very hospitable lady, 
as we have just said, and had a large circle 
of friends and acquaintances. These, as 
may be supposed, were not all of equal 
rank and position : some were aristocrats, 
or would-be aristocrats, others stood lower 
in the social scale, and poor Mrs. Herbert 
had often found it a very difficult, if not 
impossible task, to settle satisfactorily ques- 
tions of precedence, which would, of course, 
arise in a mixed company. Added to this, 
the good lady's own peculiar habit of solilo- 
quising aloud increased the difficulty of her 
position, if she endeavoured to mix her 
company. For instance, had there been 
present, at the same assembly, the Honour- 
able Miss Broadacre, the proud, supercilious 
daughter of Lord Broadacre, and the com- 
paratively humble Miss Latitat, the 
attorney's daughter, the Honourable Miss 
Broadacre, caating a contemptuous glance 
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at Miss Latitat, might be heard to say, 
with a toss of her head — ' Pert creature P 
• Miss Confidence P ' Mighty pretty, indeed ! 
such creatures to come among persons of 
condition P ' Painted dirt P Whereupon, 
the kind hostess, overhearing such remarks, 
which, indeed, were uttered loud enough 
for her to hear, would, as usual, express 
her thoughts aloud, somewhat to the fol- 
lowing effect : c Persons of condition 1 
Painted dirt 1 Vastly fine, indeed ! Why 
the Honourable Miss Broadacre's grand- 
father was nothing but a city draper, who 
got his estates by wielding his cloth yard, 
whilst Miss Latitat's grandfather lost his 
for fighting for his king at Worcester/ 
These, and such amenities as these, how- 
ever, were not calculated to make mixed 
parties pleasant for Mrs. Herbert ; so she 
came to the conclusion that the best plan 
for her to adopt would be to give two 
separate parties for her different classes of 
acquaintance — first and second-class enter- 
tainments, if we may use the term of the 
present day. By this arrangement, people 
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of fashion and condition, or, as Nash called 
them, Mrs. Herbert's tip-top friends, could 
safely go to her first, or tip-top parties, 
"without the fear of being contaminated by 
the presence of those inferior creatures, 
whom persons of quality styled 'neither 
one thing nor another — neither gentry nor 
linsey-wolsey/ and who, accordingly, were 
entertained at her second-class parties. 

Now, Edward Herbert was to the full as 
mischievously inclined as his cousin, and 
thus their eyes met, after Mrs. Herbert 
had taken her survey of the table, and then 
rested, as though they were acting in con- 
cert, on a china mould containing potted 
buck venison. 

' Ned, would you send me a small por- 
tion of that potted venison V asked Nash, 
with a sly look at his cousin. 

' To be sure. Why, my dear Nash, I 
was just going to ask you if you wouldn't 
have some/ and Herbert cut ruthlessly 
into the dainty viand, to the ill-disguised 
vexation of his mother, who, after a few 
moments' silence, said, in her strange, 
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abstracted fashion, as she poured herself 
out a cup of tea : 

• I poured a pint of the best red wine 
over that venison before I pounded it, and 
the butter over the top is as clear as crystal ; 
how abominable of Edward to cut into it 
for Nash ! and after all, the tiresome wretch 
hath no stomach for it, I can see, by the 
way he dallies with it.' 

The little lady looked cross for a few 
moments, but as Nash made no further 
raid on uncut dishes, she became more 
easy in her mind ; and now the time for 
parting being near, she called upon the 
Master of the Ceremonies to perform his part 
of an old custom. This was to break over 
the heads of the newly wedded couples a 
portion of the rich cake, in the composition 
of which Mrs. Herbert herself had taken 
no inconsiderable part 

When Nash had duly performed this 
ceremony, the servants were all called up 
to partake of the cake ; after which, it 
being now about twelve o'clock, the happy 
party broke up. 
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Squire Boscawen shook Mrs. Herbert 
heartily by the hand, and thanked her for 
her kind hospitality ; and Mrs. Boscawen 
then advanced and took a fond and tearful 
adieu of her beloved benefactress. 

Then Squire Boscawen and Captain 
Hawser, who though only a lieutenant, 
was always complimented with brevet rank 
of captain by his friends, handed their 
happy brides to their carriages, followed 
by the good wishes of all the other guests 
and the household, who did not omit the 
throwing of the stocking after them, .accor- 
ing to old customs. 

Edward Herbert and his blooming bride 
remained at home in Mrs. Herbert's house, 
for it was not then the prevailing fashion 
for a newly-married couple immediately to 
dash off to the continent or some fashionable 
watering-place, there to spend their honey- 
moon, or rather, to suffer the martyrdom of 
stuffy rooms and ill-served meals in crowded 
hotels and lodging-houses. 

The next week, the following announce- 
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meats appeared in the Gazetteer and Lon- 
don Chronicle, and Bath newspapers : 

1 Squire Boscawen, of Boscawen Park, in 
Somersetshire, to Miss Margaret Mus- 
grave, a young lady of a good family, and a 
genteel fortune/ 

4 Edward Herbert, Esq., to Miss Bar- 
bara Vezey, of Dyrham, in Somersetshire, 
a beautiful and accomplished young lady 
with a large fortune.' 

' Captain Hawser, of the Royal Navy, to 
Miss Grizel Boscawen, sister of Squire Bos- 
cawen of Boscawen Park, a £2000 fortune.' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A BALL IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

September had set in ; the cornfields were 
clothed with golden hues, and the face of 
Nature in the country looked at its fairest. 
A general migration from the great Metro- 
polis had commenced. The titled world of 
fashion, the quality, and even the citizens 
of London, with their wives and families, 
were all flocking away — those who could 
afford the luxury and those who could not; 
the rich Mr. Smith and his family, to ape 
the gentry and for pleasure, and poor Mr. 
Brown, with his wife and children, because 
their friend Mr. Smith went, and it would 
be a great mortification to Mrs. Brown, 
if the Smiths should think the Browns 
could not afford to go out of town also. 
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Vauxhall Gardens, and those of Mary- 
bone and Banelagh, had ceased to re-echo 
the vocal efforts of the great singers, and 
at night, winding paths, grass pfots, and 
bowers were deserted, and darkness reigned 
in grove and thicket, where, heretofore, a 
myriad coloured lamps had glimmered 
amidst the sombre foliage and the flutter- 
ing leaves had been tinged with the bright 
hues of the magnificent fireworks, discharged 
before the eyes of crowds of admiring 
spectators. Where were now the beaux in 
their well frizzled white powdered bag-wigs, 
embroidered coats of the last Paris fashion, 
and gold-hilted swords, bedizened with 
knots of gay ribbons ? Gone from scenes 
in which their reputation, as the leaders of 
fashion, no longer suffered them to linger — 
gone, to avoid the canaille. And in their 
wake had followed the fribbles, those 
ambiguous animals, to use the language of 
their day in describing them, who danced 
attendance upon and imitated the manners 
of fine ladies. Then the so-called pretty 
fellows had also taken wing, those well- 
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• 

dressed impudent fellows, who exist in 
every age, live daintily, and dress extrava- 
gantly — upon nothing. In the days of 
Ranelagh, Goodman's Gardens, and old 
Vauxhall, they went to every fashionable 
drum, every ridotto, rout or assembly, and 
when the season was over, migrated to the 
sea-side or to watering places, arousing the 
envy of less adventurous spirits, who had 
not as yet learned how to live, nobody 
knows how — on their wits, in short. And 
the fops, too, and coxcombs had all 
vanished also; they were now exhibiting 
their lace and embroidery on the parades 
of Bath, or Tunbridge Wells, or the Scar- 
borough springs, and there repeating, by 
rdle u like so many parrots, French com- 
pliments to the ladies, as they loitered 
about the Booms, compliments applied 
indiscriminately to all the fair sex, and in 
the most reckless and absurd fashion, for 
they understood not one word of what they 
were saying. 

Then there was another class who were 
ruralising also : the jemmy fellows and the 
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bloods, ready at any time and in any place 
to kick up a dust, members of duelling 
clubs, drinking clubs, men who heroically 
swagger and bully, reel up the Strand, like 
rakes of the first quality, kick the waiters 
at taverns, or even chuck them behind the 
fire, break all the glasses, and play at 
pitch and toss with the best china plates 
of mine host, toss a beggar or a bailiff in a 
blanket, lead an offending acquaintance 
about the room by his nose, or whip a 
friend through the lungs for a sour or 
reproving look. 

All these brilliant spirits had gone, since 
London had become a desert, and, to speak 
in the person of one of these gentry, 
duchesses and countesses, youthful Lady 
Bettys and Lady Mollys, amongst whom 
he might have committed slaughter — the 
slaughter of their hearts, that is to say, 
were no longer to be seen in park or public 
garden. 

Bath and Tunbridge, Cheltenham and 
Scarborough, and all such places, had 
opened wide their hospitable arms to 
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receive the influx of visitors from London ; 
and in no place did they receive a heartier 
welcome, or a more distinguished ovation, 
than at Bath, where his majesty the king 
of that city was making almost regal pre- 
parations for their reception. 

It was a beautiful day, in the middle of 
the month, a day of bright sunshine and 
soft breezes ; the waters of the deep, 
winding Avon shone like a sheet of crystal, 
and the dark outline of the wooded hills 
was strongly marked out against the blue, 
cloudless sky. 

People of fashion were flocking into Bath, 
and the Abbey bells pealed almost all day 
long, to announce each fresh arrival of 
strangers, whom the city ' waits ' also 
serenaded with vocal and instrumental 
music, so that the old town echoed with a 
perfect Babel of sounds. 

One might have supposed that this jing- 
ling of bells, this din and braying of 
trumpets, and scraping of fiddles, these 
volumes of sound issuing from the sten- 
torian lungs of singers, would have been 
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distressing to the nervous, the vapourish, 
and the invalids, who formed no incon- 
siderable minority amongst the visitors to 
Bath ; but invalids, real or fanciful, all are 
fond of news and gossip ; and at the first 
sound of the bells, rheumatic old ladies and 
gouty old gentlemen despatched their 
valets and their abigails to glean all the 
necessary information : who the new-comers 
were, their names, rank, and fortune, and, 
in short, the most minute particulars con* 
cerning them. 

So great was the influx of fashionables, 

that the official duties of the King of Bath 
left him little spare time on his hands, 
less than he could have desired, indeed, 
since some of his dearest and best friends 
were now in the old city. He had to make 
a complimentary visit of ceremony to each 
newly arrived lady of quality and fashion, 
as soon as she was settled in her lodgings. 
Then arrangements had to be made for the 
public balls, plays, tea drinkings in the 
Assembly Booms, concerts, public breakfasts 
concert breakfasts, and various other enter- 
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tainments, thus providing a continued rota- 
tion of amusements for people of all ages 
and all tastes and dispositions. 

On this particular day, which was a 
Tuesday, there was to be a public ball at 
the Assembly Rooms — public balls taking 
place throughout the season, every Tuesday 
and Friday. 

The western sky glowe4 with saffron 
and crimson hues, and many of the case- 
ments in the old city seemed all ablaze, as 
they reflected back the brilliant light, and 
amongst the wooded hills, in the green 
fields and pleasant country lanes, many of 
the inhabitants of Bath were enjoying the 
soft, bakny evening air, after the confine- 
ment of the day in their pent-up homes 
and in the busy streets ; but as one tide of 
humanity flowed from the city, another 
flowed in, this to the meadows and banks 
of the gently flowing Avon, and that to 
the Assembly Rooms. 

The room was already crowded with 
company, amongst whom there was evidence 
of a little more excitement than usual, for 
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on that evening three brides and three 
respective bridegrooms were to make their 
first appearance in public since their 
marriage, and the ladies of quality and 
fashion assembled in the ball room, or the 
majority of them, at least, were amiably 
prepared to sit in judgment on the three 
ladies, to subject their characters, conduct, 
manners, looks, and so forth, to a sort of 
moral surgical vivisection, when the 
operator's sharp knife would be wielded 
irith remorseless cruelty. 

The ball-room was of fine dimensions and 
of great length. The large company, 
though stepping out of the glowing sun- 
shine of a beautiful evfening, were almost 
dazzled on entering the room, so brilliantly 
was it lit up with numberless wax candles 
in elegant and sparkling chandeliers ; in 
short, as the papers of the day said, if they 
reported such matters, the ball-room was 
decorated in a very splendid and genteel 
manner. 

The gallant Master of the Ceremonies, 
attired in his gayest, though, it must be 
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owned, tawdry and tinselled evening dress, 
beaming with smiles, seemed almost 
ubiquitous, as he flitted about from one 
part of the room to another, with his white 
hat tucked under his arm, paying his com- 
pliments, now to this lady, now to that, 
and, indeed, generally to all the company. 

In the gallery devoted to the musicians 
the preliminary tuning-up was going on, 
and down below, there was the usual hum 
of subdued voices and suppressed laughter 
of a large assembly, whilst fans fluttered, 
rich brocades rustled, and the atmosphere 
grew heavy with perfumes of every kind. 

A little increased bustle near the entrance 
announced the arrival of the eagerly-ex- 
pected bridal party, and as they entered, 
Nash receiving them at the door, all eyes 
were eagerly bent upon them. Short young 
ladies stood on tiptoe, and craned their 
necks over the shoulders of taller young 
ladies, to stare at the brides ; in their turn, 
beaus and fribbles and pretty fellows stared 
contemptuously, bloods stared impudently, 
dowagers looked scornful, and spinsters of 
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a certain age spitefully. It was a dreadful 
ordeal, certainly, being stared at in this 
manner, a species of moral martyrdom, of 
vivisection, so to speak. Young Mrs. 
Herbert and Mrs. Boscawen stood it 
bravely, and bore it down, finally, by sheer 
nerve and self-possession ; Mrs. Hawser 
was not quite so calm — in fact, she showed 
some signs of irritation, greatly to the 
delight of her genteel and polite persecutors. 
No North American Indian ever wielded 
his scalping knife with half the zest these 
ladies of quality and position displayed, 
and particularly the spinsters, in their 
operation of cutting up alive and scarifying 
the Miss Grizel of earlier days. But to 
stare was not sufficient : a whisper soon 
circulated, and a tolerably loud whisper 
too, at the expense of the new-comers, 
accompanied with contemptuous smiles and 
tittering observations, quite loud enough, 
and indeed, meant to reach the ears of 
those for whom they were intended. 
Hawser's ears were very keen, and he did 
hear them, and resented them, as we shall 
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see, particularly those directed against his? 
bride, with, to use his favourite expression, 
some bilge-water of his own. 

Hawser's first remark to Nash, on enter- 
ing the room, sent the company, who were 
near enough to overhear it, into ecstacies, 
for they anticipated deriving great amuse- 
ment for the evening from him. Not only 
his blunt, sailor-like expression, but his 
quaint old-fashioned naval uniform excited 
their curiosity. 

' Why, this here room is as long as a first- 
rate from bow to stern ; one has plenty of 
room here to walk fore and aft, along the 
quarter-deck.' 

Nash smilingly assented to his remark, 
and observing that it was nearly six o'clock, 
and that the minstrels would then com- 
mence, left his friends for a few moments 
to provide partners for ladies who wished 
to dance, and to attend to the rest of the 
company. Then, as Hawser, with Squire 
Boscawen and Herbert, escorted their ladies 
to places, the former perceived, for the first 
time, the derisive and contemptuous looks 
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cast particularly on himself and his 
bride. 

'Hark'e, brother/ he exclaimed, in a 
pretty loud tone, and addressing Boscawen 
' are you going to dance one of these here 
minuets V 

' Egad, no/ replied the squire ; ' are you V 

€ Why, no, I believe I should dance it 
very indifferently ; and then/ added the 
irate seaman, glancing defiantly around 
him, ' 'twould give these shambling, half 
timbered swabs something really worth 
laughing at, and I've no mind to give 'em 
the amusement. D'ye see how they are all 
grinning and staring at us V 

1 Nay, let them stare, and do you stare 
again/ said Edward, gaily, ' and then you'll 
be quits.' 

1 Ay, and if they can jaw/ said Hawser, 
whose quick ears had caught one or two 
remarks, highly uncomplimentary, c why 
we shall be quits there, too, for I can pump 
out as much bilge-water as any o' em ; ad ad, 
can I.' The senior Mrs. Herbert, who had 
accompanied the bridal party along with 
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two or three other friends, now retired to 
one of the back seats of the side-rows, 
where ladies who did not intend to dance 
minuets were to seat themselves. The 
junior Mrs. Herbert and the other brides 
placed themselves in the front seats, along- 
side those ladies who wished to dance 
minuets. All these ladies were dressed 
conformably to the rules and orders of the 
King of Bath : that is to say, in full- 
trimmed sacques and full-trimmed Italian 
night-gowns, with lappets and dressed 
hoops, but without that abomination in the 
eyes of his majesty, aprons of any kind, 
even of the most expensive Brussels lace. 

Herbert prepared to take out his bride 
to dance a minuet as soon as the music 
should commence, and Nash, aware that 
Squire Boscawen had declared, with some- 
thing like an oath, to his bride, that he did 
not choose to encounter the eyes of people 
in so conspicuous an attitude, presented 
himself before that lady with a cavalier, in 
the shape of Sir John St. Aubyn, who, 
bowing with great respect, said : 
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' I understand, madam, that you are 
unengaged, and shall think myself highly 
honoured by being accepted as your partner 
to walk a minuet with you/ 

The indefatigable Master of the Cere- 
monies now set off in search of a partner 
for Mrs. Hawser ; but meanwhile that lady's 
husband, who stood at a little distance 
from where she sat, was still more excited 
to wrath by the running fire of remarks 
that met his ears, uttered almost aloud, 
with that cool impertinence which only 
polite people of fashion can assume. 

1 A sea-captain, my dear Lady Jenny ? 
The idea of the uncouth wretch coming 
into a ball-room ! I should think a bear 
would dance as well.' 

' An the monster had an atom of gen- 
tility in him, my dear countess, he would 
retire, for he cannot but see how his odious 
presence disgusts us. I vow I smell tar.' 

' Oh, my dear, he is like a whale ; how- 
ever sharp the harpoons of satire levelled at 
him, they would not penetrate through 
the blubber.' 
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'A youthful bride, Mrs. Hawser! — is 
she not, Miss Bingley V 

f The horrid old thing I I vow she must 
be sixty, and quite bald, my dear. I can 
assure you that that fine head of hair of 
hers came from Monsieur La Papillote, the 
frisseur, and if it is really her own, he 
coloured it. You know, he advertises that 
he has an admirable secret for colouring 
hair any tint.' 

• Oh la, my dear countess, d'ye see that 
Mr. Nash has positively brought Lord 
Harcourt, the handsomest man in the 
room, to dance with the old fright ? Whilst 
she is dancing, 111 get introduced to the 
sea-captain; 'twill be vastly entertaining, 
to draw him out.' 

Hawser had heard the greater portion of 
Lady Jenny Paul's remarks, so he was 
fully aware of her laudable intentions, when, 
all smiles and in affected raptures, she was 
presented by Sir Toby Philpot, a mutual 
friend, and introduced to that monster of a 
sea-captain. 

Herbert now led out his fair bride to 
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dance a minuet, and Lord Harcourt and 
Sir John St. Aubyn followed with their 
partners to walk their respective minuets, 
whilst Lady Jenny stood beside Hawser, and 
at once entered into conversation with him: 

' What I have lost by not knowing your 
charming bride before, Captain Hawser f 

' Adad, my lady, it's Grizel that's been 
the loser/ replied Hawser, with savage 
derision ; ' she might have learnt to palaver 
like all these here ladies. By-the-bye, may 
I ask who was that old woman you was a 
talking to, with jaws like a pair of nut- 
crackers V 

c Oh, you funny man ! that's the Coun- 
tess of Teviot, quite a young widow, I 
assure you — she thinks herself the finest 
woman in the room.' 

c Bedad, she has got that opinion to her- 
self then.' 

' But, Captain Hawser, I forgot I was to 
tell you she was dying to make your 
acquaintance.' 

' Adzooks, my lady, I'm sorry to hear it. 
Now, an it had been two or three months 
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ago, 'twould have been another matter ; 
but dye see, I'm a married man now.' 

4 Oh, you delightful creature ! you'll 
make me expire with laughter. I shan't 
miss a ball through the season, if it's only 
for the pleasure of enjoying your delight- 
ful conversation.' 

' Thank you, Lady Jenny, I'm beholden 
to you : but I'm afraid you'll be disap- 
pointed ; for I would as lief have the smell 
of bilge- water in my nostrils as all these 
abominable perfumes. I like a ball-room 
as little as I like all such fair weather 
sparks as I see here. Zooks ! I'd scorn to 
keep such company.' 

' Do give me your candid opinion about 
them, my dear sir ; it is so refreshing to 
hear your honest and straightforward re- 
marks. 1 

' Adad, I like to speak straightforward, 
withoutany tacking hitherand thither. D'ye 
see all those sparks with fine laced coats, 
and bags tied to the end of their periwigs ? 
— For all they swagger and strut, they are 
a set of chicken-hearted swabs at bottom, 
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I'll warrant you. I wouldn't sail in such 
company, not I ; and as for all those be- 

frizzled, and be-ribboned fine* ladies ' 

' You horrid defamer ! I won't listen to 
any more of your aspersions/ interrupted 
Lady Jenny, * I must go and watch your 
bride's performance. Sure,' added the 
lady, in a spiteful tone, ' there was never 
suqh a graceful dancer before.' 

Now, Mrs. Hawser really danced exceed- 
ingly well ; Lord Harcourt was well pleased 
with her performance, and to the mortifica- 
tion of her fair defamers, declared aloud 
that she moved in the minuet with great 
grace and dignity, and had done him much 
honour. 

' So you have lost Lady Jenny Paul,' 
said Sir Toby, laughing, as he came up to 
Hawser; 'she seemed vastly diverted in 
your company.' 

' I don't know as for that/ replied 
Hawser grimly ; c but hark'e, Sir Toby, 
Jack Hawser has kept his reckoning and 
boxed his compass long enough, and I'se 
warrant ye he understood her signals. 
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The devil fire her running tackle ! Adad, 
but I poured a broadside into her, and she 
clapped on all her canvas and sheered off 
to join her consort, the countess/ 

' Ned and his wife are the finest couple 
in the room/ said old Vezej, who had just 
come up ; ' everybody is watching 'em/ 

A crowd of ladies and gentlemen had, 
indeed, encircled the space on which Her- 
bert and his bride were dancing their 
minuet. The latter far eclipsed in beauty 
all her female competitors, and certainly, 
though her sire was but of lowly extrac- 
tion, his daughter was a true gentlewoman, 
in the elegance of her manner and bearing, 
keeping time with an easy motion and 
avoiding being too near her partner as she 
w§nt through the measured steps of this 
graceful dance, with its respectful bows and 
curtsies, its circular actions of the arms, its 
ceremonious presenting of hands and accep- 
tance of the same, and its graceful and 
complicated turns and bends. When the 
minuet was ended, the lady and gentleman 
paid, in a graceful and polite manner, and 
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without any hurry, the usual respect to 
the company and to each other, with which 
the former declared that they were as much 
pleased as with the dance itself. Then as 
Herbert led his bride back to her seat, a 
universal buzz of admiration ran round the 
room, which caused the natural bloom on 
Barbara's fair cheeks to deepen in intensity, 
while several noblemen and gentlemen 
pressed forward and eagerly solicited her 
hand for a dance, but the young bride re- 
turned to all solicitations a polite refusal. 

And now Herbert seated himself beside 
her, and there he would have remained, 
had not the Master of the Ceremonies, 
who was indefatigable on behalf of every 
young lady who seemed to have an inclin- 
ation to dance, pounced down upon him. 

* Now, Ned, you know my rules : every 
gentleman who hath stood up in one 
minuet must dance another. See, there is 
a fine young creature, sitting opposite, 
who seems to have a great desire to dance 
a minuet ; let me prqsent you, cousin/ 

Rather reluctantly, Edward complied 
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with the arbitrary, but kind-hearted 
monarch's behests ; however, he directed a 
pleasant and respectful look towards his 
partner, as he placed his hat firmly, but 
easy on his head, so as to cover his left 
eyebrow, as was then the fashion. The 
young pair then walked through the 
minuet in a manner which the company 
vowed was ' vastly easy and genteel f 
When Herbert had performed his office, 
Hawser stepped up to him, and for a few 
brief moments, poured into his ears some 
indignant complaints as to the rudeness 
of the fine ladies of the company. Nash 
smilingly replied : 

f Why, I thought you had known my 
subjects by this time : they would laugh 
at me to my very face, an they dared/ 

Here the conversation was interrupted 
by the entrance of three of these subjects, 
in the persons of Lady Bab Dilcote and 
her two daughters, whom the king went 
to receive at the door ; but to the elder of 
these subjects he administered a rebuke, in 
his usual blunt fashion,, for coming in late : 
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* Egad, my lady one would think, from 
your coming in at this unreasonable hour, 
and drawing all eyes upon you, that you 
were one of the youngest, most beautiful, 
and most charming women in Bath/ 

Swelling with indignation at this cruel 
sneer of his majesty, Lady Bab walked to- 
wards the top of the room, where the seats 
were reserved for peeresses and ladies of 
precedence, and here Nash caused a seat 
to be placed for the irate lady, who, by 
way of levelling a shaft at him, in return 
for his dart, before he left her, observed, 
with a scornful toss of her head, and look- 
ing straight down the room at Hawser : 

* Pray, sir, who is that scarecrow you 
have gotten yonder, in the old blue uniform, 
a mile too big for him ? What odious crea- 
tures force their way into the society of 
persons of condition nowadays !' 

* Where's your memory, my dear Lady 
Bab V replied Nash, with a sarcastic smile. 
' You have met Captain Hawser before ; he 
won twenty gold pieces of you, I remember, 
one night at the end of last season.' 
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Now, whilst Lady Bab was criticising 
Hawser, that gallant seaman was survey- 
ing her ladyship's dress and appearance 

there was, at any rate, room for his criti- 
cism. Lady Bab was about fifty, and had 
apparently forgotten that she was no longer 
the belle she had once been. 

She was dressed in the height of the 
Parisian fashion; bare neck and bare 
shoulders, plastered with white fard, while 
her face was plentifully bedaubed with 
rouge, from the chin to the eyes. Her 
head was adorned with a vast quantity of 
false hair, frizzled on the forehead, so as to 
resemble the woolly head of a Guinea- 
negro, the amazing edifice being stiffened 
with a paste of pomatum and white 
powder, whilst her face was dotted over 
with little patches of black plaister. Her 
sacque was of blue velvet, flowered and fur- 
belowed ; her stomacher shone with false 
jewels ; and an odour of perfume exhaled 
from her garments whenever she moved. 
Such was Lady Bab Dilcote ; and her two 
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daughters were modelled on the same type. 
They were handsome young ladies, but 
attired with as little regard to really good 
taste as their mother, for their dress was 
in the extreme of fashion, but very tawdry. 
Their hair, trussed up to a great height 
and thickly powdered, necks and arms 
bare, stomachers laden with ribbons and 
silver lace, sacques of light blue silk, in- 
flated to their widest extent by hoops of 
unusual circumference, and half-a-dozen 
lace ruffles at their elbows. 

* Well, Captain/ said Nash, as he paused 
once more, in his circuit round the room, by 
his friend's side, ' I see you cannot take 
your eyes off that tun of bygone beauty, 
Lady Bab Dilcote, who sailed into the 
room just now supported, like a nobleman's 
coat of arms, by her two lovely daughters.' 

' Smite my timbers,' replied Hawser, 
vehemently ; ' you may call her a tun of 
bygone beauty, an "you will, for she's big 
enough : but the first time I clapped eyes 
on her, I thought she had the ugliest 
figure-head I had ever seen since I knew a 
card from a compass.' 
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€ Oh, you shocking man !' exclaimed Lady 
Jenny Paul, who had sought out Hawser 
again for some more fun, as she had in- 
formed her friend, the countess. 'Are 
you abusing the ladies again ? But 'tis all 
from sheer malice, I dare say, because dear 
Lady Bab hath beaten you at cards.' 

' Nay, nay ; excuse me, my lady, you 
are on a wrong tack, 'Twas I who beat 
the lady, and won twenty gold pieces from 
her/ 

' Oh, you clever creature ! You beat 
Lady Bab ? I can hardly believe it ! im- 
possible ! How did you manage it ? Pray 
tell me ; I should like to know the trick.' 

'The trick!' cried Hawser, in a some- 
what indignant tone ; ' I'm a thorough- 
bred seaman, d'ye see, and like plain sailing. 
There was no trick, Lady Jenny Paul ; 
when I play I don't cheat.' 

' Hear him !' exclaimed Lady Jenny, 
looking round with affected horror on the 
laughing group surrounding her. € Oh, la ! 
to mention such an ugly word in this 
genteel and distinguished assembly 1 Tis 
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all owing to Lady Bab's skill and talents 
that she wins. But/ continued the 
amiable speaker, with an arch expression 
in her looks, c it is rather extraordinary, 
the good fortune she conveys to herself 
when she has to shuffle and cut ! I protest, 
* I have known her be so lucky as to deal 
four honours and nine trumps to herself 
three times in the course of one rubber, 
and never cut a higher card to her adver- 
sary than a three during the whole even- 
ing ; but that is only singular good luck, 
you know. Yes, Bath is the place for my 
very dear friend, where she can live on her 
little jointure and the profits she realises 
from her good fortune and her valuable 
talents / and Lady Jenny pronounced the 
last two words with marked emphasis. 

' Well, those mav call it talent who 
will/ replied Hawser, doggedly ; ' but I 
call it ' 

' Come, come, captain/ said Nash, inter- 
rupting him, for he thought his friend's 
speech had better not be ended, c an you 
will not dance a minuet yourself, don't 
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keep all the company idling here round 
your seat/ 

' Well, I shall go to dear Lady Bab/ 
said Lady Jenny, 'and condole with her 
on the loss of her money to this barbarous 
Captain Hawser. But really, you are too 
cruel, captain/ she added, addressing the 
gallant seaman, ' even to deny my dearest 
friend the relics of her beauty ! Why, to- 
night she really looks quite blooming/ 

' Ay/ said Nash, sarcastically, at the 
same time glancing askance at Lady 
Jenny's own cheeks, * the same roses ever 
mingle with the lily in her complexion ; 
'tis the identical rouge with which she has 
painted her face for the last twenty years/ 

' My dear Mr. Nash, you are as rude as 
your friend/ replied Lady Jenny, as she 
gaily sailed off on her amiable errand of 
condoling with her dear friend, Lady Bab, 
who, however, to judge by the expression 
of her face, would have preferred being 
without this sympathy. 

So the evening wore on, amidst dancing 
and the music of fiddlers, fluters and 
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harpers, gentle laughter and the subdued 
hum of many voices, till the hour of nine 
struck, when the minuets ceased ; and a 
brief period was then allowed the company 
to take tea, for which refreshment each 
lady and gentleman had disbursed the 
large sum of sixpence on entering the 
room. 

So soon as tea was over the music struck 
up for a country dance, and here Lady Bab 
came again that evening into unfortunate 
collision with her sovereign. When the 
country dances were to be danced, a few 
minutes were always allowed for ladies of 
precedence to take their places according 
to their rank, and if any lady stood up 
after the dance had begun, the rule was 
she should take her place at the bottom. 
Now Lady Bab had, at tea, in concert with 
Lady Jenny and the countess, been roast- 
ing Hawser and Hawser's bride on a moral 
gridiron, and they continued the delightful 
operation till after the country dance had 
begun ; Lady Bab no sooner perceived 
this, than remembering she was a duke's 
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daughter, she thrust herself into the dance 
above Mrs. Hawser ; but alas ! Lady Bab, 
duke's daughter as she was, was speedily 
and ignominiously displaced by the lynx- 
eyed, arbitrary Master of the Ceremonies, 
who, as he handed her down to the lower 
end of the files of dancers, exclaimed : 

* An 'twere the first princess of the blood, 
my lady, I would do the same.' 

And he spoke truly, seeing that he was 
the man who, years later, refused the 
Princess Amelia her request for one more 
dance after eleven had struck, the hour 
when the ball was to end, when, lifting up 
his finger, he had ordered the music to 
cease. 

So, swelling with indignation, Lady Bab 
Dilcote took her place at the lower part of 
the country dance. But before the dance 
came to an end, the haughty duke's 
daughter and the despotic King of Bath 
were destined once more to come into 
collision. Nothing, Nash was wont to say 
himself, debases human nature so much as 
pride, so whenever he observed any lady 
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to be so extremely delicate and proud of 
pedigree, as only to touch the back of an 
inferior's hand in the dance, he always 
called the delinquent to order : the auto- 
crat had noticed that both Mrs. Herbert 
and Mrs. Hawser were treated in this in- 
sulting manner by Lady Bab, whereupon 
he bluntly addressed the latter : 

* Lady Bab Dilcote, unless you think fit 
to behave with common decency, I desire 
you to leave the room/ 

As Lady Bab well knew that on these 
occasions the king was always as good as 
his word, she thought it better to obey. 

Mrs. Hawser danced with so much spirit 
and activity as to put Captain Hawser, 
who was her partner, quite to the height 
of his mettle, and of his wits too, for the 
dance, which was called i The Jugglers/ 
was rather a perplexing one ; but the 
captain, with the help of 'wind and 
weather/ as he would say, and with his 
bride's hints and nods, managed to get 
creditably through it. 

Other country dances followed in sue- 
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cession : ' Pretty Sally/ and ' Smirking 
Nancy,' being called for by the Duchess of 
Grafton and Lady Stanhope respectively. 

Young Mrs. Herbert, Mrs. Boscawen, 
and Mrs. Hawser, had been taken out to 
dance by Monsieur de Chavigny, the French 
Minister, Lord Onslow and Lord Harcourt, 
and other gentlemen, in their quality of 
brides, and had also called for particular 
dances. 

The two first ladies chose respectively 
'The Hyp Doctor' and 'The Dancing 
Apothecary,' perhaps in consequence of 
some of Nash's usual pleasantries as to his 
medical friends, which he had been enun- 
ciating at tea time. Mrs. Hawser lovingly 
demanded ' The Sailor's Rant.' 

And so the ball went on, and all was 
festivity and gaiety, every one seeming to 
enjoy himself or herself, unconscious of the 
rapid flight of time. The band had just 
struck up the lively country dance, 'The 
Rakes of Perth.' Mrs. Boscawen, who was 
engaged to be Captain Hawser's partner, 
was hurriedly giving him a few instruc- 
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tions: 'Now mind, captain, first couple 
turn single right hands, then sides single 
left hands, cross over and turn, and right 

and left ' when lo ! there stood the 

King of Bath in the centre of the ball 
room, facing the music gallery, one hand 
holding his chased gold repeating watch 
and its equipage, the other hand held up 
and the forefinger raised. As to all the 
young misses, they looked as dismayed as 
did Cinderella when the clock struck twelve 
while she was yet in the ball room ; and 
even as Cinderella's splendid attire changed 
in a moment into rags, so in the ball-room 
at Bath, on a sudden, every fiddler stayed 
the motion of his arm, every fluter held in 
his breath, the music ceased, and the dance 
w&s suspended in its first steps, and flirts, 
fops, and coxcombs stood staring at each 
other. Eleven had struck, and not one 
minute beyond that hour, would the in- 
flexible monarch suffer his subjects to 
dance ; the evening's amusement had now 
ended. So when a little time had been 
allowed for the ladies to become cool, they 
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were handed by the gentlemen to their 
chairs, and thus, at an hour when balls of 
the nineteenth century have barely com- 
menced, ended this ball in the olden 
time. 



CHAPTER IX. 

c DOCTOR CULLENDER/ 

It was about three o'clock one April 
afternoon, and Mr. Nash's sumptuous post- 
chariot, with its six greys, had just dashed 
up to the door of his house. There were the 
usual out-riders, and footmen, and French 
horns in the suite of the King of Bath, 
and the usual muster of passers-by to gaze 
at and salute his majesty on his return 
from a journey ; in fact, he had on* this 
afternoon just returned from Tunbridge 
Wells. It was a true April day, patches 
of bright blue and fleecy silvery white in 
the sky contrasted with piled up chaotic 
masses of black cloud. Shadow and sun- 
shine mingled on the thickly wooded hills 
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around Bath, and at intervals sudden heavy 
showers of rain or storms of hail fell, and 
gusts of keen wind swept down the streets, 
rattling the sign-boards of the shops, and 
threatening to bring them down upon the 
heads of passengers, and whistling abruptly 
through the still, leafless boughs of the 
trees. 

Seated in his luxurious carriage, and 
travelling at a rapid and easy rate — at 
least, rapid and easy for these days of bad 
roads — Nash had rather enjoyed watching 
the fitful changes of the weather, and would 
not, probably, have pronounced the day an 
unpleasant one, had he been asked the 
question; but now, as he descended from 
his chariot, and his eyes fell upon a meanly- 
clad, elderly man, standing right in his 
path, he began suddenly to think the day 
very unpleasant. This was probably be- 
cause his tender heart was touched in a 
moment by the forlorn, woe-begone aspect 
of the stranger, whose well-worn garments 
but ill defended his attenuated frame from 
the keen, icy winds, and were apparently 
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wet through from a recent storm of rain. 
His rusty black coat and his coarse worsted 
hose were, indeed, in holes ; but it was his 
face that caused Nash to halt on the last 
step of his chariot, and to gaze scrutinis- 
ingly on the haggard features and dark 
hollow eyes. Where had he seen this man 
before ? Like a flash of light, the mist 
that had fallen over the past appeared to 
melt away ; years seemed but as minutes ; 
Nash was again a young man, little more 
than a youth, with ten pounds in his pocket, 
walking by the Hyde Park little stream, 
which in after years formed the Serpentine ; 
and once more there stood before him a 
gaunt, hungry-looking man, in threadbare 
clothes, and with misery writ on his 
face, and Nash would scarce have been 
surprised had he heard the words ' stand 
and deliver.' Still, there was no baleful 
glare of the eyes, no fierce, menacing 
looks, only a perplexed expression on the 
strangers face, as though, in gazing on 
the richly -attired gentleman, somewhat 
remarkable from wearing a three-cornered 
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white hat, he also was saying to himself, 
' Where have I seen this man V But ere 
his memory could give the answer, Nash 
had seized the poor strangers shivering 
hand in his own warm grasp, exclaiming, 
as he did so : 

'Why, Mr. Callender, have you forgot 
your old friend, Nash V And then, before 
Callender could reply, his kind-hearted 
benefactor of former days had almost 
dragged him into his house, and into his 
warm, pleasant parlour, where he installed 
him at once in a capacious leathern chair, 
before a blazing sea-coal fire ; and then, 
after another hearty shake of the hand, 
Nash pretended he must leave his friend 
for a few moments to give some orders 
to his servants; but it was, in fact, 
to give Callender time to recover himself, 
for the kind-hearted beau saw, with pity, 
that cold and misery, and possibly hunger, 
had made the poor man weak even to 
tears. 

When Nash returned, Callender was 
able to command his voice sufficiently to 
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speak to testify his joy at meeting with 
his old friend again, and to tell him how 
little he had dreamed, even for a moment, 
that the Master of the Ceremonies, of 
whom he had heard so much since he came 
to Bath, was no other than the kind friend 
of years gone by. And this was hardly 
surprising, for when, a twelvemonth or so 
after his first acquaintance with Nash, 
Callender had quitted London, to accept 
the post of schoolmaster in a country town, 
disgusted with his want of success as a 
dramatic author, and had left Nash an 
unknown student of the law in the Middle 
Temple, he hardly expected to find him 
again in the person of the fashionable and 
celebrated King of Bath. In addition, 
Nash's enforced cruise on board the Hamp- 
ton Court had caused a cessation of the 
correspondence that had been established 
between them, and so they had lost all 
sight or knowledge of each other during 
these long years. 

* Well, now Callender, you have gotten 
no little wretches waiting for you at home, 
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as at our first meeting/ said Nash, ' and so 
you shall stay and sup with me/ 

'Ay, but I have a sick wife/ replied 
Callender, mournfully. 'A poor, broken- 
down old woman, now, Mr. Nash, not the 
young, girlish creature you remember/ 

' The Bath waters will cure her/ replied 
Nash, emphatically. 'I must come and see 
her ; and your two children, where are 
they V 

1 1 have ten, my dear sir, now/ 

' Egad I then you have eight too many/ 
replied Nash, very bluntly. ' But, an I 
mistake not, from your dress and canonic 
hat, you are now in the Church V 

€ Yes, for thirty years I have laboured in 
the ministry, and yet, at the age of sixty, 
find myself stiU a curate/ 

' I guessed as much when you said that 
you had ten children/ said Nash, shaking 
his head. ' 'Tis strange/ muttered the 
good-natured monarch to himself, in a low 
tone, ' that these poor parsons should always 
have such huge families/ — Well/ he added, 
aloud, ' you have not yet told me what 
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brought you to Bath ; I suppose the state 
of your wife's health V 

Callender at once replied that this was 
the case ; that his wife had laboured for 
a long while under a lingering disorder, 
which it was thought nothing but the Hot 
Wells could remove. Gradually, in the 
course of conversation, Nash elicited some 
further information ; how for thirty years 
the poor curate had striven to maintain his 
wife and large family upon a living of 
thirty pounds a year ; and that he had 
still six children dependent upon him, five 
daughters, and a boy of only twelve years 
of age. About half-an-hour had passed in 
conversation, when Callender rose hastily, 
on hearing the clock strike four, and ob- 
served that he must hurry home to his 
lodgings, as his wife would be anxious on 
account of his prolonged absence. 

' On condition that you return and sup 
with me this evening/ replied Nash. 

He accompanied Callender to the door, 
and just as the latter was titrning away, 
pressed into his hand a little parcel, saying : 
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'Prythee, Callender, take these ten 
guineas to buy some little delicacies for thy 
wife ; and mind/ he added, laughing, * I 
owe no tailor's bill this time, so I shall not 
be carried off to a sponging house before we 
meet again/ 

Then the kind-hearted speaker hurried 
away, to escape Callender's fervent and 
grateful thanks. 

By-and-by, visitors dropped in, some to 
gossip with, others to pay their respects 
to, the King of Bath, and whenever the 
monarch spoke of Callender, he found that 
each one knew something about him. The 
expenses of living in a fashionable place 
like Bath had soon lessened the poor man's 
finances, and most of his clothes were sold, 
piece by piece, to provide temporary relief 
for his family. 

1 And, egad/ said Nash, who could not 
resist making a jest of his friend's poverty 
and dilapidated appearance, though he was 
even then turning over a plan in his mind 
for relieving him, 'the coat and stockings 
he wears now are so plaguy full of holes, 
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that Cullender would be a more meet name 
for him than Callender.' 

1 It seems to me a positive disgrace for a 
clergyman to go about clad in such a suit/ 
observed Mr. Stiff, one of Nash's visitors 
on this afternoon — a portly gentleman, now, 
for more than ten years have elapsed since 
we first introduced this reverend divine to 
our readers. € There must be something 
radically wrong/ he added, in a tone of 
severity, 'in the manner in which Mr. 
Callender conducts his affairs, or he would 
not be in this state of beggary.' 

* Of course, it is radically wrong for a 
man to have ten children, when he has 
only thirty pounds a year to keep 'em on/ 
replied Nash, with mock gravity. € But as 
for his going about clad in such shabby, 
worn-out clothes, why, I could easily tell 
you how you might remedy that disgrace 
which he brings upon the cloth : send poor 
Callender a suit of your own, and don't 
forget a tye-periwig, or a Jansenist-bob, if 
you prefer it.' 

'Thank you, sir, for the suggestion/ 
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replied Stiff, when the laughter caused by 
Nash's remark had ceased. ' But ' 

'You would say, perhaps/ interrupted 
the monarch, 'that we may do better for 
the poor man than send him our cast-off 
clothes. If so, you are right. Yes, cer- 
tainly, we must try and aid him in some 
substantial way. He has combated his 
distresses with fortitude, and instead of 
attempting to solicit relief for them, he has 
endeavoured to conceal them ; but all his 
resources, it seems, have now failed him, 
and famine stares his wretched family in 
the face. To-morrow is Sunday : there is 
a public tea-drinking at Harrison's in the 
evening, and I'll see what can be done for 
poor Callender, or Cullender, whichever is to 
be his name. Meanwhile, I expect him here 
directly, so we'll say no more on the matter.' 

Shortly after this the Reverend Mr. Stiff, 
taking up his fine black beaver canonical 
hat, with it also took his leave, declining 
Nash's invitation to join him at his cus- 
tomary frugal supper of roast breast of 
mutton and potatoes. 
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1 Poor fellow, he was mortally afraid I 
should ask him for a guinea for Callender, 
an he stayed much longer/ said Nash, with 
a laugh, which the company joined in, for 
Mr. Stiff had the repute of being very 
niggardly! 'Now there's my friend 
Barnacle, the beau parson, he's a different 
sort of man — Jacky Barnacle is open- 
hearted, he will give generously ; Jacky 
wears a curled toupee and powdered hair ; 
hates to be called parson, says it sounds un- 
couth ; wishes to be thought some sprightly 
youth in mourning, as he dare not wear 
ruffles — ruffles are not canonical, you know ; 
but instead of a broad beaver canonical hat, 
Jacky wears one with buttons, cocked 
debonaire; and Jacky has no demure, 
down-cast look, I can tell you, but stares 
at every girl he meets with a sing-song 
hum ; and, strange enough, the girls gaze 
upon him in preference to other men. I 
shall get five guineas from Jacky for poor 
Callender/ 

Nash did not on this evening invite any 
of his friends to sup with him, as was his 
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wont ; save indeed, our old acquaintance, 
Edward Herbert, now the father of three 
blooming children, and the wealthy Squire 
of Dyrham Park, for old Mr. Vezey had 
been dead more than five years ; and the 
new Squire's mother, too, the lively little 
lady, had also passed away, and no longer 
were her friends amused by her quaint 
eccentricity of speaking her thoughts 
aloud. 

Nash was not unwilling that Callender 
and Herbert should meet, for he was well 
assured of the concurrence of the generous 
master of Dyrham, and of his amiable wife, 
in any benevolent scheme he might form 
for the relief of the poor parson. 

Punctually at the hour Nash had ap- 
pointed, Callender arrived, bearing the 
heartfelt and grateful thanks of his wife, 
joined to his own, for Nash's recent bounty, 
which the latter, however, checked in his 
usual blunt fashion, abruptly introducing 
him to Herbert. 

' Here is Cullender ' — the nick-name 
slipped out unawares, but the poor parson 
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did not appear to notice it — 'just as 
thorough a bag of bones as he was thirty 
years ago, when I first knew him ; but he 
hath been schoolmaster and curate since. 
Egad, a great change, by the way, the 
latter profession, from that of a dramatic 
author, his former calling, you must know, 
Ned/ 

'Ah/ said Cullender, shaking his head 
rather ruefully, as he took the chair Nash 
had placed for him near the fire, and spread- 
ing his thin hands out towards the ruddy 
blaze, ''twas my unfortunate talent for 
dramatic writing — I say unfortunate, for it 
is unfortunate to feel yourself possessed of 
talent, and yet be unable to exercise it — 
that stopped for me any ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment/ 

* How so V asked Nash, who, unable to 
resist having his joke, added, 'in your 
youth, love was your enemy, but it seems 
poetry hath used you no better in after life/ 

' Well, sir, my design was to get a little 
money to apprentice my eldest son to a 
tradesman. I hoped, at least, to have got 
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£200 by the representation of my play, but 
all my hopes came to an end ; and how do 
you suppose V 

' I suppose/ replied Nash, who felt him- 
self called upon to give some answer, ' it 
was a case of Type, the printer, versus 
Callender, the author, wherein the defend- 
ant, more ready to write than to pay, as is 
usually the case with the fraternity of 
authors, demurred to the bill of the plain- 
tiff, who thereupon arrested him/ 

' Or/ interposed Herbert, who thought 
that his friend Nash was speaking with 
too much levity, ' the avaricious managers 
would not recognise the merit of your play, 
and refused to buy it of you/ 

i Not so, sir/ exclaimed Callender, look- 
ing at Herbert with an air of would-be 
humility, mingled with some of the vanity 
of the author ; ' I do not wish to praise 
myself, but I know my play was not want- 
ing in talent. Sooner or later, some 
manager of spirit would have taken it, but 
an old gentleman of my parish, a great 
reader of religious controversy, and whom 
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celibacy had made morosely devout, 
censured me wherever he went with the 
greatest acrimony, as acting inconsistently 
with the dignity of my character, and he 
denounced me as a promoter of evil, inas- 
much as I wished to connect myself with 
play-houses, the temples of the devil, as he 
said.' 

'And then, I suppose, all the people 
shook their heads at you,' said Nash; 
1 pulled long, sour faces, and gave you over 
to Beelzebub V 

€ I was given over to starvation, at any 
rate/ replied Callender bitterly, 'for my 
doctrine was impugned as not being sound, 
and the rector sent me off, with all my 
little family — in the depth of a cruel 
winter/ he added with a shiver, as though 
he even then felt its rigour, ' when the 
snow lay thick on the ground, and my poor 
wife and tender babes were but half clad/ 

Both Nash and Herbert uttered expres- 
sions of the sincerest compassion, and, 
after a pause, Callender resumed his 
speech : 
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< I had a friend at some distance, in the 
person of a respectable farmer, and I took 
apartments in his house.; and as nothing 
better offered, became what is called, 
somewhat irreverently, a Jerusalem post- 
boy, or, in plain English, a travelling 
parson, and served three churches, for a 
trifling salary from the three incumbents. 
Some churches, you must know, are often 
served by lot/ 

1 Served by lot V said Herbert, in a per- 
plexed tone. 

' Oh, I see, you do not understand my 
figurative way of speech/ replied Callender ; 
1 1 understand it, though, but too well. 
You must know, then, that when our 
rectors and vicars have some nice reasons 
of their own for taking their hand from the 
plough and looking backwards or forwards, 
no matter which, two or three of them will 
meet, smoke their pipes, and agree, doubt- 
less' — and here something like a sneer 
appeared on the speaker's face — ' for the 
good of some poor brother of the cloth, 
to lump their churches all together. The 
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next thing for them to do is to find a 
curate ; so they advertise that a gentleman 
in priest's orders is wanted to serve a cure, 
salary £40 a year and surplice fees. I 
replied to an advertisement of this sort, as 
the word gentleman operated no little on 
me, and I thought I was going into some 
polite place, where the surplice fees were 
considerable. But, judge my surprise, 
when I found I had to serve three churches 
every Sunday, a sermon at each, and to do 
generally the accidental duties of all of 
them.' 

4 Here's trickery ! here's chicanery I' cried 
out Nash, raising up his hands and eyes 
in disgust ' Egad ! our good friend Mr. 
Stiff has been groaning lately about the 
iniquity of gaming, i'faith, all because he 
lost a guinea to old Jack Hawser, and hath 
never won it again ; but here's iniquity, 
an you will. I'll tell Stiff, and see what 
he hath got to say on the matter.' 

* And the surplice fees, were they also a 
delusion ¥ asked Herbert. 

' My stars I' replied Callender, ' they did 
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not come to £3 a year, nor wouldn't have 
done had I received every poor woman's 
sixpence in the three parishes for churching. 
Meanwhile, my rectors and vicars went to 
some agreeable places of retirement, there 
to take their pleasure.' 

' But,' said Nash, ' I have always under- 
stood that clergymen were bound by oath, 
at their institution, to reside on their 
livings.' 

' They do reside for two or three weeks, 
at the fleecing and shearing seasons,' replied 
Callender, a slightly sarcastic smile playing 
over his haggard features as he spoke. 

' And why at those particular seasons ?' 
asked Herbert. 

4 1'faith, Ned, I can answer that ques- 
tion,' said Nash, abruptly. ' Why, to 
receive their tithes, of course. But con- 
found it! tell me, Mr. Callender, how do 
they settle this question of residence 
during the rest of the year V 

1 By proxy. You look puzzled, I see. 
Well, they reside by proxy ; that is to say, 
by an old bed or two, a few chairs, and 
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any other lumber which they may choose 
to leave in the house/ 

'Sir/ exclaimed Nash, vehemently, 'I 
consider the whole affair of curacies to be 
a scandalous thing. Curates are no other 
than hireling priests, in the strictest sense 
of that odious phrase. They are a class of 
men unknown, I venture to say, in any 
other Protestant Church on the face of the 
globe. The Presbyterian Church knows 
nothing of them, nor do any other Protes- 
tant Churches abroad. Curacies owe their 
origin to those vile abuses in the Church 
of England, pluralities and non-residence. 
We all know what a life of pinching 
poverty a curate's is.' 

'Yes, indeed,' replied Callender. 'A 
curate's life is very hard, especially if he 
has a wife and family.' 

• Which he always contrives to have,' 
muttered Nash, in a low, though audible 
tone. 

' Mechanics, even, enjoy comforte he can- 
not procure,' continued Callender, unheed- 
ing his friend's remark. 'Sometimes, on 
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Sundays, the servants of the different 
squires, or some of the farmers, would 
invite me to dinner, and those were red- 
letter days to me, but oftener I dined like 
a Grecian, quite in high taste. I carried 
my dinner in my pocket, and while the 
band in church discussed seraphic music, I 
unpacked my provender, such as it was, 
said a short grace, and fell to in the 
pulpit' 

c Well/ said Nash, emphatically, ' 'twere 
better be a footman than a curate ; a foot- 
man gets sixty shillings a year, vails from 
his master's visitors, good clothes for 
nothing, and always has his belly full, 
whilst the curate starves in a rusty coat of 
threadbare black/ 

'Ay, but Nash/ interposed Herbert, 
with a smile, * the curate's coat is his own 
the footman's is his master's. Egad, the 
footman is not as good as a dog, for the 
dog wears his own coat/ 

4 Ay, and the curate is still a gentleman/ 
said Callender, sitting a little more erect 
on his chair. * When I had but my poor 
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£40 a year, and seldom anything left, after 
paying necessary expenses, I comforted 
niyself by the reflection that I ' was a 
clergyman and a Master of Arts/ 

* Confounded meagre comfort, that, for 
an empty belly f said Nash. ' But, adad, 
Callender, you are not a master of the 
most useful of all arts.' 

* And what may that be, Mr. Nash V 

( Why, the art of getting money, to be 
sure/ replied Nash, with a comical look. 
' No, no, Callender, you are not master of 
that art/ 

' I think/ said Herbert, ' I shall have 
something to say the next time I hear any 
of the superior clergy complain of the little 
respect they receive from the laity. How 
should it be otherwise, when they, in their 
turn, show so little respect for their own 
poorer brethren as to pay them such pit- 
tances for their services ? Can they wonder 
at the gentry neglecting them V 

1 Ay, ay/ observed Callender, in a medi- 
tative tone, ' and as the squire treats the 
parson, so will the rest of the flock treat 
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him. So you will not wonder, gentlemen, 
after what I have told you/ continued Cal- 
lender, ' that I tried to make some money 
by authorship.' 

' I faith, but I do wonder/ replied Nash, 
shrugging his shoulders, ' that you should 
have thought of authorship again after 
your experience of it years ago. Why, my 
dear Callender, 'twas out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. I should say that the sign 
of " The Ink-bottle," at Grub Street, is not 
a good sign to go to for a dinner, unless 
you only aim at tripe and toasted cheese, 

a pipe and porter/ 

' That would have been better than my 
anchoret fare in the pulpit/ replied Cal- 
lender, smiling ; ' but, in good truth, my 
later attempts at writing for the stage 
succeeded no better than my earlier. I 
attended a meeting of authors at their 
club, in a little dirty dog-hole of a tavern, 
in Shire Lane, in hopes of making my way 
with some Grub Street publisher, but only 
heard magazine scribblers and Scotch 
translators of Greek and Latin authors 
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pass their judgments on the last-published 
books/ 

' And mighty edifying their judgments 
were, I dare say/ said Nash : ' scarifying 
their brother authors, as our fine ladies in 
the Pump Room scarify the characters of 
their very kind friends/ 

'Very true, Mr. Nash, authors are 
mighty envious of each other/ observed 
Callender. ' Sir, one impertinent coxcomb 
drank to my good health and to all friends of 
"The Ink-bottle" in Grub Street, and then, 
as all puppies do when they find an 
author of merit in the company, he com- 
plimented me on my works ; but I could 
see that the envious wretch was sneering 
at me, for he put his tongue in his cheek, 
as he assured the other guests that I was 
. neat, ™,art, pretty kind of writer. The 
envious wretch 1' ejaculated Callender 
wrathfully. 

' Well, Mr. Callender/ said Herbert, with 
a smile, ' you know Hobbes's opinion : that 
all men are necessarily in a state of war, 
but all authors hate each other upon prin- 
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oiple. Hobbes roundly confessed that he 
was at enmity with the whole corps of 
authors, and hated their writings as much 
as he did themselves.' 

' Enough/ interposed Nash, ' enough ; all 
this talk of envy, hatred, and malice will 
spoil our digestion ; and here comes supper. 
Now, my dear Callender/ continued Nash, 
accosting his guest, somewhat to his sur- 
prise, in the extraordinary manner he was 
wont to invite his friends, when he wished 
to do away with all restraint : ' come, eat, 
and welcome, spare, and the devil choke 
you ; and keep up your spirits — better 
times will come yet/ 

And better times did come for Joseph 
Callender, and speedily, too, thanks to the 
generous efforts of the King of Bath. 

The very next evening, at Harrison's 
Assembly Room, Nash inaugurated his work 
of charity. 

The fashionable world of Bath was very 
largely represented, or, as it was then said, 
there was a prodigious deal of genteel com- 
pany at the tea-drinking; and the April 
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sunshine, falling in slanting rays through 
the windows, gave more brightness to the 
colouring of this gay picture. And there 
was Nash, the kind-hearted King of Bath, 
busy in the work to him most dear, that 
of alleviating distress. His rugged and 
almost harsh features, under the influence 
of the tender emotions of his soul, seemed 
to lose all that was repelling, and his 
homely countenance, with its heaven-born 
expression of charity and loving sympathy, 
became more attractive than the handsomest 
face lacking that expression. 

In few, but well-chosen and pathetic 
words, such as he knew well how to use, 
Nash had told the story of poor Callenders 
life, and. had moved many of the female 
portion of his auditory to tears, when he 
spoke of the tender devotion of this un- 
happy man to the wife of his youth, who 
had shared his trials an d his few joys for 
so many years, and whom he had now the 
anguish of seeing pining away before his 
eyes, in want of the bare necessaries of 
life. 
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' And now/ said Nash, in conclusion, ' I 
feel assured I shall not appeal to you in 
vain in behalf of this poor family ; you, my 
kind friends, whose portion is that of 
wealth and affluence, will all spare some- 
thing, I know, out of your abundance for 
my poor friend. I purpose, this evening, 
opening a subscription for him, that his 
immediate wants and those of his family 
may be supplied, and I will, as a beginning, 
put down my own name for five guineas/ 

Then Nash went from one to another, 
and, like a snowball, which accumulates as 
it rolls along, the five guineas now swelled 
to fifty, now to one hundred, and finally 
to two hundred guineas, the Rev. Mr 
Stiff being mulcted in the sum of five, to 
his evident dissatisfaction. Really, Nash 
might have been a necromancer, for even 
as the reverend divine clutched the one 
guinea in the depths of his pocket, which he 
intended as his subscription, the audacious 
King of Bath exclaimed aloud, as he stood 
before him : 

* Now, Mr. Stiff, a guinea won't do from 
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you in this case ; poor Callender is one of 
your own cloth, so I shall not he put off 
with less than five ; and if you like/ added 
Nash, with a sardonic smile, ' as you have 
no children, you may adopt one of my poor 
friend's ten olive branches.' 

Just before the company dispersed, my 
Lord Harcourt came in, ai>d Nash engaged 
him in earnest conversation for some little 
time. 

On his way home that night, Nash, 
called in at Callender's lodging, as he had 
done long years before, to sup with the 
poor curate and his family, once more the 
happy bearer of help and aid to them in 
their hour of need. The subscription he 
had been the means of raising rescued 
them from the lowest depondence and 
placed them in affluence and felicity. Nor 
was this all : the benevolent Master of the 
Ceremonies had pleaded hard with Lord 
Harcourt in behalf of the poor parson, and 
that nobleman had consented to bestow on 
him a living, worth one hundred and fifty 
pounds a-year, which he had just then in 
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his gift. Thus the happiness of Callender 
was now, in a manner, made permanent : 
no more will he be under the necessity of 
visiting the sign of ' The Ink-bottle/ in 
Grub Street, and henceforth he will be 
able to afford to make little sacramental 
gifts, in order to set a good example to his 
people, and little gifts to the poor, so 
that he may preach a charity sermon with 
a good grace. 

Words could not describe the emotions 
of gratitude and veneration for their bene- 
factor, which filled the hearts of this poor 
family ; and Nash's generous soul felt as 
pure and unmixed delight as in those days, 
long gone by, when he had made one man 
happy with ten pounds. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE HONEST GAMESTER. 

The inevitable supper, consisting of roast 
breast of mutton and ' English pine-apples/ 
as Nash styled potatoes, was about to be 
served up in the beau's house, for it was 
nearly ten o'clock. He had two visitors to 
sup with him, his cousin Squire Herbert, 
of Dyrham, and a youth who had but just 
attained manhood and the possession of a 
small fortune, by name Julius Kinglake, 
and who had recently come from the 
University of Oxford to Bath. 

Now Edward Herbert was sadly dis- 
composed in mind, on this particular even- 
ing, on the score of this youth, and he 
would have given a great deal not to have 
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seen him in his cousin's house that night, 
for the very fact of his being there, at the 
special invitation of Nash, had given rise to 
painful suspicions in Herbert's mind, sus- 
picions reflecting so sorely on his cousin, as 
to cause him the deepest distress. 

In proportion as we love and esteem a 
person, so is our regret the greater, when 
some unworthy deed on his or her part 
forces us, in the depths of our heart, to 
admit his or her wrong-doing, though we 
may try to exculpate the evil-doer to 
others. 

So it was with Herbert : his love for 
Nash was quite fraternal, and he esteemed 
him above all other men, passing over his 
faults as very trivial, which indeed they 
were, vanity being the principal blemish in 
his character, a blemish which the host of 
flatterers ever surrounding him had helped 
to develop. Flatterers the King of Bath 
had of all degrees, from the half pay cap- 
tain, in a scarlet laced coat, to the humble 
boot-catcher at the Bear. But now, Nash 
had fallen from the pedestal on which Her- 
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bert had placed him as. a meet object for 
his love and reverence, for on this night he 
appeared to the latter in a new character, 
that of the callous, corrupt gamester, schem- 
ing to plot the destruction of a youth, whose 
ruin, setting at naught all honourable 
feeling, he meant to work out under his 
own roof-tree. 

These were bitter and painful thoughts 
to Herbert, as he stood within the recess 
of the broad latticed casement, from which 
he had partly drawn back the heavy cur- 
tains of green saye, gazing out into the 
semi-darkness of the wild October night. 
Storm-clouds drifted rapidly over the sky, 
veiling the silvery disc of the moon in 
sombre shadows ; and a shadow as dark 
had fallen on Herbert's mind respecting 
the character of his cousin, which he had 
hitherto believed to be so noble, and gene- 
rous, and upright, and free from all stain, 
even in his profession of a gamester. 

The jesting tones of Nash jarred discor- 
dantly on Herberts ears, as he heard him 
talking in a light and playful vein with the 
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youth, invited that night, as he thought, 
as a pigeon to be plucked, to use a game- 
ster's phrase. 

Every age has its peculiar vice, and 
gambling was the principal vice of the age 
in which the King of Bath lived. So 
inveterate, indeed, was the spirit of gam- 
bling, that gaming-tables were to be found 
even in the private houses of the nobility 
and gentry. The gaming-table was the 
constant resource, not only of the titled 
and the wealthy, but of the indigent also ; 
and while many made considerable fortunes, 
frequent also was the ruin of large and 
opulent estates. During the earlier years 
of our hero's residence at Bath, there were 
no very stringent laws against this des- 
tructive amusement, and the tables in that 
city, were then frequented by a greater 
crowd of sharpers and gamesters, than those 
of any other fashionable place of resort in 
England. Men of that infamous profession 
flocked to Bath from all quarters, to feed 
on each other's fortunes. So great was the 
hold this passion had taken in the hearts 
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of men, that even after the attention of the 
Legislature had been attracted to the evil, 
and certain games of chance, such as 
1 Pharoe/ ' Basset/ ' Hazzard/ ' Ace of 
Hearts/ and so forth, had been proscribed 
under severe penalties, still many of the 
noblemen and gentlemen who had raised 
their voices in Parliament to suppress 
gaming were the most ready to encourage 
it. Little wonder, then, that nothing dis- 
paraging to the honour and integrity of a 
gentleman could be imputed to him, if he 
were known to visit the gaming-table. 

Herbert had certainly some grounds for 
his fears respecting the honour and inte- 
grity of his cousin. He had dropped that 
afternoon into a gaming-house, where he 
found Nash playing with Kinglake, and, 
to the astonishment of himself and of 
everyone present, the practised and accom- 
plished gamester lost a considerable sum to 
this youth, a mere novice, and without any 
skill at play. Now, when, at the close of 
the afternoon, Nash invited the young man, 
a stranger to him, to come and sup at his 
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house, Herbert instantly conceived that 
the invitation was given with an ulterior 
object, and that that object was to engage 
the youth once more in play, and then win, 
as he almost certainly would do, his own 
money back again, and with it Kinglake's 
little capital. 

Could his cousin be guilty of such un- 
worthy conduct ? Herbert asked himself. 
Did the demon of play, or the love of gain, 
so possess him, as to stifle his otherwise 
humane and benevolent disposition ? Was 
this the man who would give away, with- 
out reluctance, the money usually won so 
easily ? Was this the Richard Nash whom 
Herbert himself had seen give, without a 
moment's consideration, a sum of two 
hundred pounds which he had just won at 
' picquet ' to a gentleman of broken fortune, 
whom the generous gambler had overheard 
whispering to those who stood near the 
table, 'Heavens! how happy all this money 
would make me !' Many such proofs of 
Nash's natural benevolence and tenderness 
of heart had Herbert known, and yet hia 
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conduct on this night seemed to show that 
he had not escaped contamination from the 
infamous profession, by which he supported 
his state and splendour. It appeared to 
Herbert particularly base, on the part of 
his cousin, to make Kinglake, of all others, 
his dupe. 

He was a giddy youth, as we have 
before said, who had just resigned his 
Fellowship at Oxford. He had brought 
his whole fortune with him to Bath, and 
though it was a small one, still he had 
resolved to venture it all. Fortune had 
been kinder to him than might have been 
expected. Without the smallest skill in 
play, he had won a sum sufficient to make 
any unambitious man happy. But his 
desire of gain had increased with his gains, 
and though he had added four thousand 
pounds to his former capital, he still could 
not be satisfied, and the considerable sum 
he had won from Nash that night, only 
made him the more eager to play with the 
latter again ; for, in the conceit engendered 
by rapid success, he never thought for a 
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moment how extremely unlikely it was, 
that his present run of luck would continue, 
or his triumph over a veteran gamester be 
confirmed. 

< Come, Ned, supper waits/ cried Nash, 
to his cousin ; ' and I have a good appetite 
for it, but before we commence, I have a 
few words of advice to give to Mr. King- 
lake, and, seeing that I am old enough to 
be his father, he will take them, I am sure, 
in good part from me.' 

In one moment all the edifice of doubt, 
and sorrow, and mistrust that had risen up 
in Herbert's mind crumbled away, and he 
once more saw his cousin, what he had ever 
believed him to be, till the last few hours, 
one of the most generous and beneficent of 
human kind. Pity and sorrow mingled in 
the look which Nash cast on the young 
* gamester, and in the earnest tone in which 
he addressed him. 

' You may have imagined, Mr. Kinglake, 
that I invited you here to-night in order 
that I might have my revenge at home ; but, 
sir, I shouldscorn so dishonourable an action/ 

VOL. II. 15 
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The speaker paused for a moment, and 
there was so much dignity in his manner 
and speech, arising from the innate con- 
sciousness of his own integrity and nobility 
of purpose, as to cause a painful feeling of 
self-reproach on Herbert's part for the 
wrong he had done Nash, though it had 
been but in thought. 

' I desired the favour of your company/ 
resumed Nash, c to give you some advice, 
which — you will pardon me, sir — you seem 
to stand in need of. You are now high in 
spirits/ he added, in his most impressive 
tones, c and drawn away by a torrent of 
success, but there will cornea time, when 
you will repent having left the calm of a 
College life for the turbulent profession of 
a gamester. Ill luck will come, as sure as 
day and night succeed each other/ 

Nash again paused, and gazed anxiously 
at the misguided youth, who, unconvinced, 
and unwilling to be convinced, partly 
averted his face from his kind mentor, and 
uttered not a syllable. 

' Be advised/ said Nash, in a tone full 
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of pathos and entreaty ; ' remain content 
with your present gains, for, be persuaded 
that had you the Bank of England, with 
your present ignorance of gaming, it would 
vanish like a fairy dream. You are a 
stranger to me, but your youth and inex- 
perience urge me the more strongly to 
befriend you. Let me, then, implore you, 
as a father, to flee from the danger that 
awaits you ; if you tarry longer here, you 
will be as surely ruined as the sun will rise 
to-morrow/ 

1 1 thank you much, sir, for your kind 
advice/ replied Kinglake ; ' but/ he added, 
with a short laugh, ' 'twould be easier to 
follow it, an 1 had been a loser instead of a 
gainer.' 

' I see you will be headstrong/ said Nash, 
with a sigh of regret, as he sat down to 
table. 'By-and-by, you will singe your 
wings, but you will still, like the poor 
moth, flutter round the flame that shall 
consume you. When it is too late, and you 
are undone, you will think of what Richard 
Nash told you; and I would, young sir, 

15—2 
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for your sake, he were a despotic monarch, 
for an he were, he would soon banish you 
from his dominions, and save you, in spite 
of yourself, from the evil late that awaits 
you/ 



CHAPTER XL 

THE TAVERN IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

A hard frost, which had lasted many days, 
and a biting north-east wind, sweeping in 
icy gusts over the fair and beautiful city 
of Bath, enhanced, by contrast, the comforts 
to be found within doors. So, at least, a 
somewhat large party of gentlemen, who 
had been dining at the White Lion Tavern, 
in the Market Place, seemed to think, as 
they drew their chairs nearer to the fire, 
and listened complacently to the howling 
of the wind without, when an unusually 
fierce gust made itself heard above the din 
of voices and the peals of laughter within. 
The company — comprising amongst it 
some of our old acquaintance, the King of 
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Bath, Doctor Cheney and Captain Hawser 
— was very heterogeneoijs, and strangely 
jumbled together. 

By the side of old Squire Boscawen — 
for he was oid, though yet hale and hearty 
— sat, for instance, a young fop of the day, 
an utter contrast to the blunt, homely, old 
fox-hunter ; a youth who pretended to be 
the prettiest-dressed man alive, and who 
had just taken his seat in Parliament, and 
joined his sire in suffering a Common Re- 
covery of the family estate, or, in other 
words, had joined him in barring the entail, 
He had been exhibiting to the squire the 
taste he considered he had acquired, from 
having made the grand tour of Europe, by 
descanting glibly and loudly upon cameos, 
fiddles, and singers ; and on the last theme 
he had been specially eloquent, when the 
old squire cut short his rhapsody by ex- 
claiming, in tones loud enough to be heard 
by all the company : 

'You pity me, do you say, because I 
haven't heard that Italian woman you talk 
of sing? Adzooks, you may keep your 
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pity for them that want it, I don't ; the 
sound of the hounds in full cry is sweeter 
music to my ears than the confounded 
screeching of these Italian jades that are 
coming over here in shoals to fleece us/ 

As complete a contrast presents itself in 
the appearance of the two young men 
sitting near old Captain Hawser, whose 
uniform and wig look more antiquated than 
ever. Both of these young gentlemen 
glitter in lace and embroidery ; one prides 
himself on his high polish and his skill in 
dancing, fencing, and fiddling ; the other 
professes to be a wit ; inasmuch as he is 
skilled in mimicking his friends and ac- 
quaintance, taking off their little pecu- 
liarities, and making droll remarks upon 
them. 

'Confounded old bear, that Boscawen/ 
says the former ; ' isn't fit for genteel so- 
ciety ; d ye see that short cut bob he wears, 
with nine hairs on a side ? only worn by 
country boobies and fox-hunters; a deuced 
pity that the old fellow didn't break his 
neck long ago over a five-barred gate.' 
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'And our brother-in-law/ responds the 
wit, with a sly glance at Hawser : ' comical 
old dog, too, isn't he?' And here the 
speaker hitched up his breeches, inflated 
his cheek, so as to resemble Hawser's, when 
that gentleman was chewing a quid of 
tobacco, and then the would-be wit mut- 
tered, in tones so like the worthy captains 
as to transport with merriment those who 
heard him, ' Avast, there, you shambling, 
half-timbered dog, how much more bilge- 
water are you going to pump up V 

* Ralph Courtenaye is mightily amusing 
this afternoon ; what wit he hath P says a 
gentleman lounging on Hawser's right 
hand, one of the fraternity styled fribbles, 
who constitute themselves the teacup- 
carriers, fan-bearers, and snuffbox-holders 
of the ladies, and profess to understand 
which are the best scented powders, and 
recommmend them to their female acquaint- 
ance ; and who are even so singularly 
gifted in feminine accomplishments, as to 
be able to help young ladies in their knit- 
ting, fingering, and embroidery. 
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'Ay, and he can scrape on the fiddle, 
too,' growls Hawser ; 4 and mayhap he can 
grapple a woman's knitting needles as well 
as some other folks/ he adds, casting a side- 
long glance of contempt at his neighbour, 
the fribble. 

The latter, partly divining the insinua- 
tion regarding himself which lurked under 
Hawser's words, and highly disgusted 
thereat, shifted his seat, having a word 
to two to say, as he remarked, to the two 
friends of his on the opposite side of the 
table, the two friends being, not fribbles, 
but, to use the language of the time, the 
one a blood and the other a brick. The 
leading characteristics of these gentlemen, 
and the class to which they belonged, 
were that they were very courageous, in 
appearance, at least, rapped out loud oaths, 
drank deeply, and bawled out toasts which 
they thought ingenious and witty} were 
frequent customers at the round-house, and, 
in short, considered themselves quite the 
thing. 
The word or two which the fribble had 
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to say to his friends the blood and the brick 
concerned the worthy and unconscious 
Hawser, and certainly were not compli- 
mentary to that undeservedly-abused indi- 
vidual. 

The blood quite coincided with the dis- 
paraging remarks upon Captain Hawser, 
and intimated, in strong and bold language, 
the desire he had to pull the gallant old 
sailor's nose ; but we must observe that 
the old sailor looked very grim, a fact 
which probably did not escape the notice 
of the brave blood, for this amiable wish of 
his was cautiously expressed, only in mut- 
tered tones ; whereupon, the brick smiled 
rather derisively, as he looked at his coura- 
geous and familiar friend the blood. 

Some of the gentlemen were now becom- 
ing more or less heated with wine, and 
toasts were being drunk with great fervour 
and rapidity. 

There was Captain Morgan toasting the 
celebrated beauty, Miss Milton, who had 
made half the fashionable male population 
of Bath a thousand times drunk, and occa- 
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Bioned do less than half-a-dozen duels ; the 
wealthy heiress, meanwhile, by a strange 
caprice, seeming to favour the very Captain 
Morgan, a so-called ' flash ' man, or, in plain 
terms, needy adventurer, a man who had 
no apparent income, but who attended all 
the plays, routs, drums, and ridottos, 
dressed genteelly, and was remarkable for 
his striking figure, easy address, and grace- 
ful carriage. 

Nash, also, though he had not much 
exceeded the usual moderate quantity of 
wine which he allowed himself, was some- 
what more jocose than usual, and, as was 
his wont, when elated by wine, was amus- 
ing the company with sundry marvellous 
stories, principally relating to doughty 
achievements of his own ; stories, which, 
we must observe, had been often related 
before. 

• Talk of Ramillies, sir !' cries Nash, to a 
military man in uniform and with his hair 
nicely tucked up and powdered, who was 
burning to relate some exploits of his own. 
* I have been in a sea fight, sir, and we had 
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as hard fighting, I'll promise you, as ever 
you had at Ramillies. I should know, for 
I was in the thick of the engagement, as 
my friend Hawser will tell you/ 

Friend Hawser, at this reference to him, 
put not a quid in his cheek, but his tongue, 
as he always slyly did, when Nash told 
about this famous sea fight, which, on an 
average, was about once a month. 

c After a long chase/ says Nash, ' we ran 
down to the enemy, and, of course, we 
were favoured with several shots ; some of 
our men were wounded, and then we en- 
gaged her on our starboard side, firing 
away and receiving her fire, and a precious 
hot fire it was, for three hours. Some 
fellows, now, when they heard the shot 
whistling about their ears, would have 
turned faint-hearted, or " ducked," but, 
gentlemen, I felt no such weakness. I 
stood bolt upright, and was as cool as 
though I were treading the floor of the 
Pump Room, instead of the deck of a 
war-ship.' 

' Why, an you had remained in the 
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service, sir/ said one of the bloods, 'you 
would have been made an admiral' 

'Higher honours were reserved for me 
on land, sir/ replied his Majesty of Bath, 
in lofty tones, € But, as I was observing, 
the fire was deuced hot. Throughout the 
battle the shots were playing their freaks 
pretty freely, grape as well as canister, 
single and double-headed thunderers. By 
Jove, gentlemen, a slaughtering one came 
in at one of the lower-deck ports and 
killed and wounded nearly all at the gun.' 

Hawser whistled a low i whew I' whilst 
Nash continued, looking round upon his 
auditory : 

i 'Twas a fearsome sight : the deck swim- 
ming with blood, legs, and arms, and heads 
lying about in every direction ; and, in the 
midst of it all, gentlemen, your servant, 
Richard Nash, cool as a zephyr, his head 
clear, colour unchanged, pulse beating at its 
usual rate ' 

' Pity you weren't there to feel it, 
doctor/ says a wit, poking Doctor Cheney 
in the ribs. 
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f Well, then the enemy's fire ceased for a 
few minutes/ continued the veteran and 
incorrigible story-teller ; • and those that 
had been killed were all thrown overboard 
— that's what is always done with then 
that are killed outright — and we took the 
opportunity also to plug up some of onr 
shot-holes between wind and water. Then 
at it we went again ; but at last, both the 
enemy and ourselves were unable to work 
our ships, as our yards, sails, and masts 
were disabled, and our braces completely 
shot away ; eh, Hawser V 

€ Was you on deck then V asked the 
latter, with a look of affected simplicity. 
* I thought you had gone below with the 
parson V 

1 1 scorn your base insinuation, friend 
Hawser/ replied Nash, in lofty tones. ' I 
speak as an eye-witness. In this condition 
we lay, side by side, firing away. It was a 
busy time with us, and often during the 
battle we could not see for smoke, and as 
for hearing, the noise of the guns had com- 
pletely deafened us, and the ' men were 
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falling on every side. Terrible work, 
wasn't it, Hawser V 

The old seaman put his tongue in his 
cheek again, and then said, with a grin, 
' Ay, ay, shipmate, and any man but you 
would have looked as white as a rush- 
candle, and jabbered like a monkey.* 

' It was just at this juncture/ continued 
Nash, taking no notice of Hawser's jesting 
remark, c that my particular friend, Lieu- 
tenant Mizenmast, was killed by my side 
— cut clean in two, gentlemen, 'pon my 
honour, by a double-headed ball ; and at 
the same moment I was wounded in the 
leg ; eh, Hawser V 

9 Ay, ay, shipmate,' said Hawser, with 
assumed solemnity, 'every bullet has 
its billet, as they say ; so we must trust 
in heaven, d'ye see, and steer by the 
chart. 

' An it had hit him in a vital part,' 
exclaimed one of his wits, ' what an irre- 
parable loss the kingdom, and Bath in 
particular, would have sustained.' 

' I won't boast, gentlemen,' replied Nash, 
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with affected modesty, ' but I have never 
shown my back to the enemy.' 

€ Nor very much of your face, either/ 
muttered Hawser, with a chuckle ; but 
Nash was too deeply absorbed in his narra- 
tion to notice this cruel attempt at wit — 
for cruel he would have called it on the 
part of his dear friend. 

' Gentlemen/ continued Nash, turning 
round towards the company, the ' envy and 
spite of some people are truly marvellous. 
Now, there's Lady Bab Dilcote ; I chanced 
one day to be speaking of my adventure in 
the Rooms — which, egad, I had almost 
forgotten, for I don't like speaking of my- 
self, and I believe that occasion and this 
are the sole ones on which I have alluded 
to it ' 

' With a fa, la, la, lal, fa !' hummed 
Hawser. 

'Well, gentlemen/ continued Nash, as 
he cast a severe glance at his friend, l my 
Lady Bab, with the utmost assurance, and 
before a large and polite assembly, says, 
" Oh, Mr. Nash, I don't believe you ever 
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was wounded." Don't you, madam/ says 
I, ' but madam, it's true, nevertheless ; and 
if I am not to be believed, there's an easy 
way of settling the dispute. Your ladyship 
may, if you please, receive further informa- 
tion by feeling the bail in the calf of my 
leg.' 

Nash's last words were received with 
peals of laughter, and it was some few 
minutes before the merriment of the com- 
pany subsided. When it did, and Nash 
was preparing to go on with his adventure, 
the military officer, who was burning with 
impatience to edge in a word and say 
something on his own account, instantly 
filled a large water glass to the brim with 
strong Rhenish, and put an end, for that 
night, to NaSh's story, by drinking the 
king's health in a bumper, and crying out, 
in a loud voice : 

' We cannot drink his majesty's health 
too often, and here's to the prosperity of 
the army, may they increase and multiply, 
until every housekeeper in Westminster, 
London, ay, and in every town in England, 

VOL. II. 16 
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has, at least, half-a-dozen quartered on him 
at once/ 

* Zounds f growled Squire Boscawen, 
' are there not soldiers enough in the 
country ? I see nothing but packs of idle 
fellows, called Dragoons, filling the inns 
and loitering in the streets of every town I 
go to. How our fathers would be surprised 
to see an army in the middle of England ! 
'Tis a sight that gives me dreadful appre- 
hensions for our liberties/ 

The Tory squire thought fit to overlook 
the fact, that these troops were dispersed 
over the country, in order to check Jacobite 
risings. 

' Sir, sir I* exclaimed the military officer, 
' you speak strangely.' 

c And what service hath this army done, 
that costs so many millions, and eats poor 
folks out of their homes V continued the 
irate squire. 

' I protest sir/ said the military officer, 
1 that you ' 

' Have we no fleet to defend England/ 
asked the squire, interrupting him, 'and 
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keep the seas clear of her enemies ? Where 
is the fleet ? Is it destroyed ? and can our 
enemies land whenever it suits 'em V 

€ No fear of that, smite my taffrel, no,' 
says Hawser, feeling himself called upon to 
speak for the honour of the navy. ' But, 
bedad, brother, you are right about the 
army ; we have had too many soldiers 
quartered on the country for many years, 
and ods firkins, it's hard upon the poor 
inn-keeper, to have three or four of those 
impudent fellows eating and drinking at 
his expense. Every man costs him nearly 
as much as he costs the Government ; but 
as to England's Jack Tars, there's plenty of 
'em yet — old Hawser for one, as long as he 
can keep afloat, and though he is seventy 
and odd years, if ever he comes yard-arm 
to yard-arm with Jack Spaniard, he'll be 
up with him. So here's to the navy,' ex- 
claimed Hawser, filling a bumper of punch, 
' and I hope Government will spend their 
money on our fisheries, dy'e see ? and 
then we shall have plenty of thorough-bred 
seamen to defend our coasts, dy'e see V 

1(5- -2 
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"Come, Hawser,' said Nash, wishing to 
give a turn to the conversation, which 
was veering to the political, and addressing 
that veteran seaman, now getting rather 
mellow, and, as was his wont, on such 
occasions, very jovial, 'give us that song 
poor Mizenmast used to like hearing you 
sing — " England's gold mine," you 
know/ 

* Ay, ay, the British Herring Fishery for 
ever!' and after a preliminary sip of his 
punch, and two or three hems to clear 
his throat, Hawser commenced singing, in 
a clear and not unmelodious voice, to the 
tune of " There was a jovial beggar," the 
following ballad:* 

' The people now are groaning, 

Beneath a heavy debt, 
And will be soon a bankrupt, 

Unless we cast the net ; 
Then a fishing let us go, let us go, let us go, 

Then a fishing let us go. 

* It is an anachronism to place this song in this 
chapter, as it was not published until 1751. See the 
London Magazine of that date. 
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* For food whilst other nations, 

Upon their fields rely, 
To us the sea's wide bosom 

A harvest can supply ; 
Then a fishing let us go, &c.' 

Here all the company joined vociferously 
in the chorus, whilst Hawser beat time to 
the tune on the table. 

4 The ocean lying round, 

If we this trade pursue, 
Will yield us wealth surpassing 

The treasures of Peru ; 
So a fishing we will go, &c 

4 Ye able-bodied poor, 
Who^now each parish load, 

You'll soon be rich and happy 
And change your sad abode, , 

If a fishing you will go, &c. v 

The chorus of the last verse was sung 
amidst the general laughter and shouts of 
the company, whilst loud above all the din 
of voices, were heard the fox hunter's yoicks, 
yoicks, tally-ho I 

As soon as the noise had subsided, Nash, 
as was usual with him, seized hold of two 
or three words in the last stave of the song, 
in order to introduce another story, of 
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which he again made himself the principal 
character, and which he, as usual, strength- 
ened with oaths, asseverations, and grimaces. 

( Able-bodied/ said the story-teller ; ' 111 
tell you something to that purpose, that I 
fancy will surprise you. Here I stand, 
gentlemen, that could once leap forty-two 
feet upon level ground at three standing 
jumps, backward or forward. One, two, 
three, dart like an arrow out of a bow. 
But I am old now. I remember I once 
leapt for three hundred guineas with 
Count Klopstock, the great leaper, leaping 
master to the Prince of Passau ; you must 
all have heard of him. First he began 
with the running jump, and a most 
d ble bounce it was, that's certain.'* 

f Egad, the whole story promises to be a 
bounce/ muttered one of the pretty fellows 
to the military officer, as Nash paused to 
refresh himself with a pinch of snuff. 

' Ay/ growled the latter, who owed Nash 
no good will for keeping all the talking to 
himself; * one of his stories always brings 

* Ipsimma verba of the beau. 
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on another, and each comes in the same 
order as he told it the day before ; and by 
my honour, he is going to invent another 
wonderful adventure.' 

'Well, gentlemen, everybody concluded 
that he had the match hollow/ continued 
Nash; 'but, egad, 'twas soon another 
story. I just took off my hat, keeping on 
coat, shoes and stockings, mind you, and 
hang'e, I fetched a run, and went beyond 
him one foot, three inches, and three 
quarters measured, upon my honour, by 
Captain Pateley's own standard.' 

A chorus of laughter, and of boisterous 
and exaggerated applause, greeted this 
fresh instance, not so much of Nash's able- 
bodied, as of his inventive powers; but 
the discontented military officer observed 
to his neighbour, the pretty fellow : 

' Mr. Nash chooses to be thought a wit, 
and he cares little how rude he is, if people 
will only think what he says is comical. 
A friend of mine, who once knew Mr. Nash 
well, warned me of his disregard of truth. 
Perhaps you know the Rev. Mr. Stiff? — 
he used to be often in Bath.' 
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The officer had spoken all this in an 
undertone, but still the story-teller had 
evidently caught a word or two on which 
to graft another story, and which set him 
off again at a tangent, to the intense dis- 
gust of the son of Mars, who thought that 
now, at last, there would be an opening for 
the recital of some of his own adventures 
at Ramillies and elsewhere. 

1 Mr. Stiff was you speaking of, sir ? I 
will tell you something about him that I 
fancy will make you laugh. There's a many 
of us here that know him, and none better 
than I. Why, he and I were students at 
Oxford, where we both studied confound- 
edly hard ; but that's neither here nor 
there. Well, now,' added Nash, looking 
round upon his friends, ' you that know 
him know that I tell no lie, when I say 

that the parson is as rich as Croesus, but 
deuced covetous/ 

'Ay, ay,' responded Boscawen, very 
heartily ; ' poor young Mason, his curate, 
knew that to his cost.' 

1 Well,' continued Nash, ' I paid him all 
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kinds of civilities when he first came to 
Bath : entertained him at my house in 
John's Court — no, my house in John's 
Court was not built then ; — but in short, I 
entertained him with all that the city 
could afford : the Rooms, the music, break- 
fast concerts and every other attraction in 
the world.' 

• But you'll admit, Nash,' interposed Dr. 
Cheney, gaily, 'that you also invariably 
entertained him with your jests and witti- 
cisms at the expense of the cloth.' 

1 Which cloth, yours or his, Dr. Cheney ? 
But, an it was as you say,' replied Nash, 
very coolly, ' even that entertainment was 
not distasteful to him, else whv, on his 
leaving Bath for his new living in Devon- 
shire, did he press on me to pay him a visit 
there, that he might have the pleasure of 
seeing me again ? Well, about six months 
after, I happened to ' be in the neighbour- 
hood, and was resolved to see my old 
friend, from whom I expected a very warm 
reception ; but bless you,' added Nash, in 
a tone of affected pathos, which set all the 
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company laughing, ' there's nothing but 
disappointment and sorrow in this world/ 

1 And you were disappointed of your hot 
supper ; I know that's the end of the story/ 
said Dr. Cheney, in a derisive tone. 

' 'Twas not for the lack of a fire to cook 
it by, as you'll hear presently,' said Nash. 
' Well, I knocked at his door, when an old, 
queer creature of a maid half-opened it 
stared at me, and then came and denied 
him. An old jade, as ugly as sin, I'll 
promise you, and cross-grained into the 
bargain ; but, like many of her sex, she 
was subdued by the fascinating manner and 
address of your humble servant, and she 
showed me into the parlour, which she had 
surely been forbid to do. Now, I more 
than suspected that Stiff was at home, and, 
going near the fire-place, may I be hanged 
if I did not see the parson's legs up the 
chimney, where he had thrust himself to 
avoid entertaining me !' 

'"My dear," says I to the maid,' continued 
Nash, who had got the story so well by 
heart that he could tell it without the 
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slightest variation : ' " it is very cold, 
extremely cold, indeed, and I am afraid I 
have got a touch of my ague ; light me 
the fire, if you please." 

' " La, sir/' says she, like all her sex, at no 
loss for an excuse on an emergency ; " the 
chimney smokes monstrously. You could 
not bear the room for three minutes to- 
gether." 

'Well, thinks I to myself, you are 
mighty clever, but I will be your match. 
Now/ continued Nash, ' by the greatest 
good luck in the world there was a bundle 
of straw on the hearth ; so says I, " My 
dear, pray fetch me a candle." ' 

' This is a most extraordinary story, sir/ 
exclaimed the military officer, fixing his 
eyes sternly on Nash. ' A clergyman and 
a gentleman, thrusting himself up a chim- 
ney f 

'Ay, but the most extraordinary part 
has to come/ said Nash, with the greatest 
effrontery. 'So soon as the candle was 
brought, says I, " My good woman, since 
you won't light me a fire, I'll light one for 
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myself." And in a moment the straw was 
all in a blaze, which very quickly un- 
kenneled the fox, you may be sure, and 
there stood the Reverend Mr. Stiff, in an 
old rusty night-gown, blessing himself, 
and looking like — a — hem — egad f 



CHAPTER XII. 



FROZEN OUT. 



The year 1739 was drawing to a close, 
leaving fatal legacies of misery and woe to 
many of the poorer inhabitants of our sea- 
girt isle. 

If the rich and affluent found it difficult 
to protect themselves against the fierce 
biting cold of a frost destined to last for 
many weeks, what was to become of the 
poor, with their scant food and nourishment 
and their thin threadbare clothing ? How 
were they to exist, when provisions were 
rising to a fabulous price, and fuel was 
becoming an almost unattainable luxury ? 
That was the question which the kind 
tender-hearted King of Bath was asking 
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himself, as he stood at the window of his 
ordinary sitting room, looking with troubled 
anxious face at the dreary prospect before 
him, the leaden sky, the snow-covered 
roofs, and the almost deserted street, where 
the few passers-by kept their footing with 
difficulty. 

Each day brought fresh accounts of death, 
and of misery and suffering of all kinds. 
Shepherds, post-boys, men and women, 
travelling from one place to another, fell 
victims daily to the fierce cold. They were 
missed ; and then the dreary wold with its 
deep snow-drifts, the lone hill-side, the 
wood and the thicket, the field and the 
meadow, gave up the rigid frozen forms of 
the benumbed wayfarers, who had lain 
down exhausted, to sleep the last long 
sleep in the deep snow-drifts. One poor 
shepherd had been found buried up to his 
middle in snow near Aylesbury, frozen to 
death ; a poor pedlar, with his box of Irish 
linen on his back, at Wootten-Wood ; a 
plasterer and his wife, lying side by side, 
on the snow-covered heights of Mendip; 
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and a hapless mother, with her two frozen 
babes locked fast in her arms, at the foot 
of a tree in Windsor Forest. Such sad 
occurrences as these wrung, each day, the 
hearts of all the good and charitable 
throughout the land, whilst, to add to the 
misery caused by the cold, absolute famine 
seemed to brood over the country. Beef 
and mutton rose to the then almost fabulous 
price of tenpence and one shilling per pound, 
for sheep and oxen were frozen in the fields, 
and no fowls were to be seen in the markets, 
as the country people could scarce traverse 
the high roads, where, in places, the snow 
lay to a depth of eight feet, and in the by- 
roads leading to their farms or cottages it 
had drifted to even twelve feet. 

Stage coaches and travelling post-chaises 
had to be dug from the snow, and dwellers 
in the country were unable to reach 
London. 

Old Father Thames was frozen over, and 
like the parent river, many of the broad 
streams of England were held in fetters of 
ice. So it was at Bath, where, by day, the 
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few rays of wintry sunlight, and by night, 
the red glare of torches, shone on the sheet 
of ice, in some parts six feet thick, which 
covered the deep still flowing waters of the 
Avon. 

A strange sight it was, too, for the 
inhabitants of Bath to behold the white 
sea-gall swooping over the old city, as 
though the crested waves of the ocean lay 
beneath, uttering its wonderful cry, which 
sounded peculiarly wild and plaintive. 
But a want of charity, whatever be their 
other faults and failings, is not a character- 
istic of the English. The rich and well-to- 
do classes opened their purses generously, 
and administered to the wants of their 
suffering fellow creatures. Clothes were 
supplied for the naked, victuals for the 
hungry, but in no town, throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, was charity, 
under the influence of Richard Nash, more 
largely extended than in Bath. 

The distress, and sufferings of the poor 
occupied the thoughts of this tender-hearted 
being, night and day. Early and late he 
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was engaged in their service, giving largely 
himself, till he had no more to give, and 
then wending his way, up and down the 
city, to plead their cause with the rich, 
undeterred by the dangers of the slippery, 
frozen streets, the fierce cold, or his own 
weariness and fatigue. 

But even just before this unusually 
severe winter had set in, Nash and other 
benevolent persons had found a large field 
for the exercise of their charity. 

During the last few years, trade had 
been languishing, taxes were increased and 
had become burdensome, and poverty and 
distress prevailed throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, and a spirit of 
discontent and disaffection, ever increasing, 
began openly to show itself. Sir Robert 
Walpole wished to lay an excise duty on 
tobacco, but so great was the exasperation 
and rage of the people at this new tax, that 
the obnoxious Minister would have been 
in danger of his life, had he not withdrawn 
the bill ; he succeeded, however, in taxing 
spirituous liquors. But the measure of his 

VOL, 11. 17 
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sins, in the eyes of the people, was filled up 
by his 8upineness in enforcing reparation 
from Spain,for the depredations and barbari- 
ties committed by the Spanish ships of war 
and guarda costas, in the American seas, on 
British merchantmen and their crews, 
under pretext of searching for contraband 
goods. Loud and incessant were the com- 
plaints of the discontented, especially of 
the Tories and Jacobites, who pointed out 
how the taxes, which before the Revolution 
did not exceed two millions, had now 
swelled to six millions of money. 

Here was room enough, indeed, for 
murmurs; bad trade, slackened manufac- 
tures, taxes high and oppressive, and the 
debt of the nation ever increasing. Nor 
did the conduct of the Court tend to soothe 
the prevailing discontent ; George II., like 
his father, was for ever visiting his beloved 
Hanover, and the people began to think 
that their blood and treasure were spent 
by a foreign ruler to defend his petty 
foreign state, in the Continental wars. 

What wonder, then, that want of employ- 
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meat, the bid king of wages, and the clear- 
ness of provisions, caused tumults, and 
excited many poor starving wretches to 
acts of violence and even plunder, spite of 
the standing army and the Riot and Black 
Acts. 

In Somersetshire and the neighbouring 
counties numerous were the riots and out- 
rages, and great was the destruction of 
property. Bodies of unemployed weavers 
and shearmen rambled about, destroy- 
ing shear-shops, shearing-tools and other 
property, breaking; open the doors and 
driving in the windows of the shops and 
houses of their employers, and threatening 
to break up all the loom3, unless the 
masters would advance a penny a yard on 
the price of Is. 2d. per yard, that had been 
formerly paid for weaving.* 

Poor starving wretches ! want drove 
them to these acts of violence, and the 
pangs of hunger might well have pleaded 
an excuse for them. Even as Nash stood 

* London Magazine for 1739. 
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at the window, a mournful procession 
appeared at the other end of the street, 
and he turned round and called to Squire 
Herbert and Doctor Cheney, who had been 
spending an hour or two with him, to come 
and look at the poor weavers. Cousin Ned 
bore his years well, though sixty-four 
winters had mingled some snow with the 
reddish gold of his auburn hair, which he 
had ever worn tied behind by a ribbon. 

He was one of the few remaining links 
connecting Nash with the past. Death 
had robbed him of two old and dear friends, 
Lieutenant Hawser and Squire Boscawen. 

Ten years had passed since the hunting 
fields had resounded with the hearty, 
' Yoieks, yoicks, and tally ho/ of the jovial 
Jacobite Squire; his place knew him no 
more, and his widow lived at Boscawen 
Park with the young heir, whose sire had 
thus not been, as he once gloomily sur- 
mised, the last Squire of Boscawen. 

And Davy Jones, to use his own expres- 
sion, had, at last, hailed Jack Hawser. The 
old sailor had slipped his cable and parted 
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company with this world one severe winter. 
As he had all his life put his trust in 
Heaven and steered by the compass, we will 
hope that he got thither with a flowing 
sail. 

Mrs. Grizel Hawser was still alive, but a 
mighty change had come over this worthy 
matron. When left a widow, she began to 
consider that she had worn out her life in 
vanity, and she confided to her sister, Mrs. 
Boscawen, her intention to atone for her 
frivolities and her love of dress, by renounc- 
ing all the devil's drawing-rooms, as she 
called play-houses, music- houses, and in 
short, all public diversions and parties : 
but all her efforts to induce her sister to 
follow her example were, we may add, 
futile. 

The looks of the poor weavers and of 
their wives and children were about as 
lugubrious, as was the sound of the mourn- 
ful ditties they sang, as they advanced up 
the street. Their worn and ragged clothing 
but ill defended them from the intense and 
piercing cold, and the tears of the children, 
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as they breathed on their numbed fingers 
to warm them, almost froze on their wan 
cheeks. What a sorrowful, heart-rending 
spectacle to Nash, to see their haggard 
faces, their hollow cheeks, and dim eyes, as 
they collected beneath his windows, a for- 
lorn shivering group, with starvation 
written on their brows ! 

A man and woman stepped forward from 
the crowd, with their six wretched-looking 
children, three on the father's side and 
three on the mother's. The man was 
middle-aged, and, though a large, battered 
Kevenhuller cocked hat shaded his face 
with its broad flaps, one could see that he 
was much pitted with the small-pox. He 
was dressed in a ragged and faded copper- 
coloured coat, dirty leather breeches and 
grey-ribbed stockings. His wife was a 
clean, tidy, and rather nice-looking little 
woman, but also very poorly clad in a worn 
out, grey russet gown, and a check apron. 

After a moment's pause, the husband 
and wife began to sing, alternately, an old 
ballad, called the ' Weaver's Garland,' the 
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man singing in a deep, hollow tone, which 
might have come from the depths of a 
cavern, and the woman responding by an 
awfully discordant wail : but the windows 
being closed, Nash and his friends lost the 
benefit of the greater part of this mournful 
ballad ; it was only now and then, that 
they could distinctly hear a few staves, 
which the singers happened to give forth 
with more emphasis, as specially illustrating 
their distressed condition : 

' Dear husband do not make 
Such moans, for heaven's sake ; 
Of me this counsel take, 

Your bosom friend. 

' Thro* patience put your trust 
In Him who made you first : — 
When times are at their worst, 

Sure they will mend.' 

To this wailing adjuration of his wife, 
the husband replied in sepulchral tones : 

' Dear love, it may be so, 
But while the grass doth grow, 
The horse may starve, you know ; 
Then, 'tis too late. 
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1 For my dear family, 
They want a quick supply, 
Thro 1 long delay may die ; 

Oh ! cruel fate.' 

Here Nash and his friends lost some of 
the verses that followed, for the former, 
though his eyes were full of tears, was 
obliged to turn away from the window to 
laugh : his mirth, however, being somewhat 
hysterical, for when most deeply moved, he 
often gave way to laughter, or indulged in 
a jest ; so on this occasion he observed to 
his friends that 'twas a rare duet and con- 
certo, more like the squalling of a couple of 
cats, than aught he knew. When he re- 
turned to the window, the man was 
addressing his wife, and looking woefully 
around him upon his six children : 

' Love, I have often read, 
How Job was comforted ; 
Yet I am full of dread 

And fear ; for why 1 

» 

1 Our family is large, 
Six children are some charge, 
We fall within the verge 
Of poverty.' 
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Here Nash abruptly left the room with- 
out saying anything to his friends, and the 
latter, following him after the lapse of a 
few minutes, found him in a large room on 
the ground floor of his house, busily assist- 
ing his servants in setting a good dinner 
before the starving weavers and their wives 
and children. 

The kind Master of the Ceremonies was 
cutting large lumps of bread, lengthy slices 
of beef from a roast chine, and filling to 
the brim drinking horns with March-brewed 
beer. Nor did his charity end here, for 
when he had received a handsome sub- 
scription from Herbert and Dr. Cheney, 
and had added to it what money he had 
in the house, finding it not enough for his 
purpose, he slipped out of doors, and, re- 
turning again in a few minutes, distributed 
amongst the weavers sufficient money 
wherewith to provide them each with a 
week's subsistence. 

In the little notes which he sometimes 
made of the day's transactions, Nash wrote 
that night : 
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• Having two snuff boxed and only one 
nose, sold to-day the gold enamelled box 
presented to me by the Prince of Wales 
in 1738/ 

But the weavers were not to be the only 
recipients of Nash's charity that day. 
Their tones, more cheery and hopeful since 
their invigorating repast, were but just 
dying away at one end of the street, when 
the sound of singing, to the full as lugu- 
brious as the weavers' had been, was heard 
at the other end. 

* Hey-day, what have we now?' exclaimed 
Cheney ; 'some more of your subjects, 
Nash f 

This was a second procession, consisting 
of colliers. The colliers were particular 
sufferers from the distresses of the times. 
A number of them had now yoked them- 
selves to a waggon, loaded with coal, which 
they had drawn into Bath that morning, 
with the intention of presenting it to Mr. 
Nash, from whom, as they well knew, 
they would have something more sub- 
stantial than sympathy. They accordingly 
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halted before his door, and sang out, 
in equally sepulchral, but perhaps more 
sonorous tones than the weavers, the 
following brief and matter-of-fact state- 
ment — 

* We're all froze out, 
We're all froze out from everywhere, 
We've got no work to do — do — oo.' 

The last line being repeated several 
times, with lengthy variations on the word 
do. 

The colliers did not plead in vain ; once 
more Nash sallied out on a mission of 
charity. He headed a subscription for 
them with ten guineas, the remainder 
of the proceeds from the sale of his 
gold snuff-box, and, going from door 
to door, he presented himself before his 
noble and fashionable friends, with the 
white hat in his hand, and pleaded the 
cause of the poor colliers with all the 
tenderness and pathos of his loving 
nature. 

Many a rich donatiop was dropped into 
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the white hat, and the colliers departed to 
their homes, like the weavers, with their 
hearts lightened, at least, for awhile, of 
their burden. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THROW PHYSIC TO THE DOGS. 

'Well, cousin, how are you to-day?' asked 
Squire Herbert, as he entered Nash's bed- 
room one bleak day in March, when a 
north-east wind whistled shrilly amongst 
the leafless branches of the trees, and pene- 
trated through every unguarded chink and 
crevice in windows and doors. 

Nash sat in a large high-backed leather 
chair before a blazing sea-coal fire, wrapped 
in a thick cloth night-gown. The King of 
Bath looked particularly woe-begone and 
wretched, as men of sound health are apt 
to do, when overtaken by even a slight 
illness. Nash did not look particularly ill : 
certainly he was suffering from a bad cold, 
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a form of indisposition prevalent enough in 
the month of March ; but our hero chose, 
as we shall see by his answer to Herbert, 
to think himself in a very critical state ; so 
in gloomy tones, and with a lugubrious 
look, he replied : 

' Ah, Ned, it's all over now with poor 
Dick Nash/ 

' Is it though V said Herbert gaily, for 
he knew there was nothing really serious 
in his cousin's illness. ' Nay, nay, Dick, 
you'll cheat your friends the doctors and 
the undertakers for many a long year, and 
perhaps see me out, too/ 

€ Ned, you don't know how I feel,' said 
Nash solemnly ; and he added, somewhat 
pettishly, ' I think Cheney might have 
visited me earlier this morning. I have 
passed a dreadful night, and the Lord 
knows what may be the consequence of his 
negligence.' 

' Zounds, Dick !' exclaimed Herbert, 
unable to help laughing, c why I thought 
you more independent of the fraternity; 
you know/ he added with a sly smile, and 
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quoting one of Nash's favourite sallies 
against the doctors, 'the good ones pre- 
scribe nothing — they only look on, and, as 
it were, pat Nature on the back, if she is 
curing the patient.' 

' Very true, Ned, but that observation 
only refers to those doctors who make idle 
and unnecessary visits/ replied Nash, in 
the same dismal tone, ' which I doubt not 
Cheney is pouring in elsewhere, whilst he 
leaves me at deaths door.' 

' Not quite/ said Herbert ; ' I expect I 
shall see you taking your accustomed walk 
on the Parade next week/ 

'You may See my coffin there/ an- 
swered Nash with a groan ; ' I feel that 
I shall never get over this illness, and I 
am very glad you called in this morning, 
Ned, for I wanted to speak to you about 
a few testamentary dispositions which I 
wished to make/ 

And here Nash took very sedately a 
pinch of snuff, by way of preparing him- 
self for this solemn discussion. 

'I will promise you, Dick/ interposed 
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Herbert, with assumed gravity, € to see that 
all your servants are put in mourning and 
get a year's wages.' 

'Now don't banter, Ned/ said Nash 
pettishly ; ' I am serious, so listen to me. 
I should like you to have my family 
pictures ; now, there's my great-great-uncle 
Jonathan ' 

• No, I won't have him/ replied Herbert, 
promptly ; ' he was a confounded, sneaking 
old Roundhead.' 

' I'll have you to know, Cousin Ned, that 
he was a brave soldier, and a man whom 
his descendant has good reason to be proud 
of/ replied Nash, indignantly, and in his 
natural voice, for he had been speaking in 
weak and plantive tones ; ' and I think it ill 
done of you, Ned, to insult my great uncle.' 

1 Why, Nash, I am glad to see you 
looking so much better/ said Dr. Cheney, 
who had just b&n shown into the room. 

' I don't know how I look/ replied Nash 
mournfully, and with a return to the weak 
and feeble tone ; ' but I know how I feel, 
and that is bad enough.' 
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€ Oh, we'll soon have you all right again,' 
said the doctor, in a cheery tone ; ' and it 
behoves us to make haste, for the fashion- 
able world of Bath is lost without its 
sovereign. I met Doctor Swell just as I 
reached your door, and he said all his 
patients were asking after you/ 

' Doctor Swell/ repeated Nash, somewhat 
contemptuously, ' rosy and round, what a 
hogshead he carries before him ! — the re- 
ceptacle of turtle and turbot, red mullet 
and John Dories, haunches and pasties, 
claret, port, and home-brewed/ 

1 You see your cousin is getting better, 
Mr. Herbert/ said Cheney : ' at least, he is 
sufficiently recovered to cast a stone, as 
usual, at one of my brethren/ 

' I am not getting better, sir, and I do 
not throw stones at your brethren/ said 
Nash, with a sly smirk on his face. ' I 
assure you, Cheney, that I both admire and 
love my wig-maker, Monsieur La Papillotte : 
he fits me to a nicety/ 

' What a plague hath your wig-maker to 
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do with me and my brethren V exclaimed 
Cheney, in tones of surprise. 

€ Only this, my dear sir ; you made an 
incorrect assertion, and I feel bound to put 
you right, Ttou said I cast stones at all 
your brethren of the faculty. I say no, and 
I give, as an instance, my admiration and 
love of Monsieur La Papillotte/ 

' Why, zounds, Nash ! you don't call 
your wig-maker a doctor, do you f asked 
Cheney. 

' Egad, but he considers himself one of 
the faculty, and so do 1/ replied Nash, 
triumphantly. 'Have you not seen his 
advertisement in the newspapers ? He 
says very modestly, that though he is a 
wig-maker, he is also a member of the 
honourable fraternity of barber-surgeons/ 

' Tis like his French impudence/ said 
Cheney, ' the saucy rascal.' 

' Now, Cheney, you are jealous, I see/ 
said Nash ; ' but/ he added, in a soothing 
tone, ' don't alarm yourself for the dignity 
of your cloth. La Papillotte, with admir- 
able diffidence, protests that when he 
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practises his calling he never encroaches 
on the upper branch of the profession, of 
which he has only the honour of being an 
under-strapper.' 

In the midst of the general laughter, 
in which Doctor Cheney himself joined 
heartily, a third visitor arrived, in the 
person of the Reverend Mr. Callender, 
who, having occasion to visit Bath, had 
come first to his friend's house, as was his 
wont. When Callender had expressed his 
sorrow at finding Nash indisposed, and the 
latter had answered his friend's sympathis- 
ing inquiries in a feeble tone of voice, which 
he had again assumed, Cheney, looking at 
Dr. Callender, said, with a laugh : 

' Ifaith, sir, you would not have thought 
that very much ailed him, an you had come 
in a minute or two sooner ; he was de- 
claiming against my medical brethren in a 
voice worthy of a field-preacher.' 

' No, no, Cheney ; on the contrary, I 
was defending a poor stranger, a foreign 
member of the faculty, a Monsieur La Papil- 
lotte, my dear Callender, a native of Paris, 
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and a most skilful barber-surgeon and 
artist. Look at the wig he hath made 
for Doctor Lobb, full-bottomed, powdered 
snow-white. How solemn and how grave 
it makes the doctor look ! How suggestive 
is that wig of the deepest knowledge ! 
Why, in that wig reposes all the wit of 
the celebrated Doctor Lobb ! and yet the 
in grate would virulently abuse the French- 
man, an the poor devil of a foreigner dared 
to call himself one of the fraternity. Such, 
gentlemen, is the malignity of human 
nature/ 

' I could forgive your wig-maker an he 
were to call Lobb brother/ said Cheney, 
laughing, ' for Lobb is but a quack. Deep 
knowledge, said you ? Why, the fellow is 
little better than a charlatan I 9 

' Oh lud, these doctors f exclaimed Nash, 
raising his hands and eyes in affected indig- 
nation ; 'not one of them thinks that another 
can cure, or, I should say, kill, so well as 
himself. Well, but I know that Lobb is 
a quack doctor, and what then ? He has 
cured more than three hundred patients of 
the king's evil/ 
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' And how many hath he killed V asked 
Cheney. 

' Now don't ask me that, my dear sir/ 
replied Nash ; ' 'tis a question no member 
of the faculty might like to answer/ 

'Cousin/ said Herbert, who was de- 
lighted to see Nash shaking off his melan- 
choly, ' Lobb ought to have a coat-of-arms. 
As King of Bath, an I were you, I would 
grant him a shield with three ducks proper, 
and " Quack, quack, quack/' for the motto. 9 

''lis not a bad idea,' replied Nash, 
assuming an air of grave thoughtfulness ; 
' but then, you see, it would excite the 
jealousy of Cheney there, and all the 
doctors in Bath, an I were not to grant 
them arms too/ 

' Oh, you need not fear that/ said 
Cheney, 'I should give you such an 
answer as you gave her Majesty Queen 
Anne, when she asked you why you would 
not accept knighthood/ 

' Pray what was that V inquired Herbert. 
1 Dick, you never told me that story/ 
' His superb majesty, the King of Bath/ 
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replied Cheney, 'declined to accept an 
honour, which had just been conferred on 
Sir William Reed, the mountebank, lest he 
should have to call that worthy knight 
brother/ 

' Quite a different case/ replied Nash. 
• Lobb is a doctor as well as you ; and sure 
you could not refuse a coat-of-arms because 
he has one. I declined brotherhood with 
a mountebank ; you would not call Docter 
Lobb a mountebank V 

' Well/ said Dr. Cheney, with a laugh, 
' I cannot positively say that he ever was 
an itinerant physician, and that he went 
about from town to town, accompanied by 
a facetious droll, called a Jack Pudding, 
who entertained the populace with a solo 
on a salt-box, or the tongs and gridiron, 
from the wooden stage they were mounted 
on ; but, at any rate, Dr. Lobb has some 
of the stock-in-trade of a mountebank — 
impudence, at least of solemn kind, a little 
Scotch pheelosopbee/ and here Cheney 
drawled out the vowels of the last word, 
' with a smattering of metaphysics, and a 
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large portion of infidelity. With these 
useful qualifications, and by profitably sell- 
ing elixirs, he has secured for himself a 
chariot, and, for what I know, an estate.* 

'For this reason/ says Nash, laughing, 
'he the more deserves to have a coat-of- 
arms to paint on his chariot, and I vow he 
shall have one/ 

' Well/ replies Cheney, also laughing, ' if 
you will give him armorial bearings, allow 
me to design them ; now T would recom- 
mend a shield charged with death's heads, 

to show how many he hath killed, and * 

' Egad, Cheney !' exclaimed Nash, inter- 
rupting him, 'that is a device that should 
be used by the faculty. I do not know 
why we ever call you in/ 

' You are fearful of death/ replied Cheney, 
with a comical smirk. ' But to return to 
the quack doctor — his crest should be a 
hand grasping a lot of quack puffs and bills 
of mortality, but instead of his majesty the 
King of Bath granting him his arms, 'twere 
better an he got them from the Worshipful 
Company of Undertakers, and let the sex- 
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tons and gravediggers present them to him, 
for these people look upon quacks as their 
greatest benefactors/ 

Nash joined heartily in the general mirth 
and laughter which followed this speech, 
thereby causing Dr. Cheney to exclaim, as 
he looked at Herbert and Callender : 

' You see, gentlemen, our friend can no 
longer be considered on the sick list — he is 
now quite well/ 

' Well, indeed !' replied Nash, his voice 
suddenly becoming feeble again. ' I feel the 
greatest oppression at the chest ; but what 
chance can a poor invalid have while these 
March winds blow V 

'Don't malign the weather, I protest 
that it is charming/ replied Cheney, rub- 
bing his hands, and casting a sly glance at 
Herbert and Callender. 'I assure you, 
gentlemen, the present delightful weather 
has overwhelmed us with business. Oat 
apprentices are at this moment running 
over the town in every direction, loaded 
with emulsions, fever draughts, electuaries, 
drastics, and so forth. 1 
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'Dr. Sourcrout's solitary patient, Lady 
Choleric, has just raptured a blood- vessel,* 
said Nash ; ' some say in scolding her 
abigail, but 'twas like enough she died 
from the attentions of her medical man.' 

' You have never been a passive machine 
in the hands of the faculty/ said Cheney, 
' and I am always glad when I can cease my 
attentions to you ; however, you are not 
quite ready to pass out of my hands yet/ 

Then Dr. Cheney felt his patient's pulse, 
asked him a few questions, and, as the beau 
would often say, sat down to the table, 
looked plaguy wise, and wrote a prescrip- 
tion, then took his leave. 

' Cheney is getting plaguy fat on his 
vegetable diet/ said Nash, as the door 
closed on his friend. 

' I think, my dear sir/ broke in Callender, 
drawing a roll of paper from his pocket, 
'that I might entertain you to-night in a 
seemly and profitable manner. I have written 
several sermons which many of my friends 
think quite worthy of publication. This is 
one of them, and I should like to have your 
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candid opinion, when you shall have heard 
it, as to the feasibility of bringing it" out/ 

' Oh, lud !' said Nash, with a grimace, 
' do you still visit the sign of " The Ink- 
bottle " in Grub Street ? Haven't you had 
enough of publishers, critics, and demi- 
wits V 

1 My dear sir/ replied Callender, in a 
slightly aggrieved tone, € my other writings 
were profane, but ' 

'That makes no difference — one doesn't 
pay a bit better than the other. The only 
books that are read now-a-days are ro- 
mances and novels, especially those written 
by ladies, and in a rather free style as 
regards their morality. These will pay, 
and that, I take it, is the main thing/ said 
Nash, very irreverently. 

' Nay, my dear sir, this is very sad ; but 
the main thing with me/ replied Callender/ 
' is the hope of the good my sermon may 
do to those who may read it.' 

' Ay, but how many will read it V asked 
Nash, with a sarcastic significance, so painful 
to the wounded author, that he attempted 
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no reply, and consigned his manuscript 
again to his pocket. 

When Herbert took his leave, an hour or 
two later, he said he should be in town on 
the following Wednesday, and said that he 
would come and spend the night at his 
cousin's house. 

And on Wednesday he did come, and 
found Nash quite himself again, gay and 
cheery as ever, and ready to partake of his 
usual supper, to which he had invited a 
few friends. As they were going to sit 
down, Dr. Cheney arrived. 

' Just in time, Cheney ; hot roast breast 
of mutton and potatoes, and a glass of good 
Burgundy, what would any man want 
better V 

€ My dear sir, after such a feverish cold 
as you have had/ said Cheney, in a tone of 
remonstrance, 'a milk or vegetable diet 
would have been much better for you.' 

' Whew !' whistled Nash. ' Don't listen 
to him, gentlemen. Come,' he said, giving 
his customary invitation, ' eat and welcome, 
spare and the devil choke you. Zounds I* 
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he continued, looking good-humouredly at 
the doctor, • an my friend Cheney there had 
his own way, he would set half the world 
grazing like Nebuchadnezzar/ 

' Ay/ replied Cheney, ' but Nebuchad- 
nezzar was never such an infidel as thou 
art. It was but last week, gentlemen, 
when I attended Nash in a fit of sickness, 
that I found him rolling up his eyes, and 
crying for mercy ; he would then swallow 
my drugs like breast-milk. You now hear 
him ; and at all times he blasphemes the 
faculty, yet he is fain to send for me when 
he is ill, and you should see how sedulously 
he follows my prescriptions.' 

' Egad, an £ had followed the last,' said 
Nash, dryly, € I should have broke my neck, 
for I flung it out of the two pair of stairs 
window.' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE BEAU OF THREE GENERATIONS. 

The bells were ringing one bright Sabbath 
morning in September, for the Bath 
autumn season had just commenced, and 
the good people of Bath, clad in their best, 
-were flocking to their different places of 
worship. Mr. Nash was just crossing 
Orange Grove, on his way to the Abbey. 
The weight of his seventy years rests not 
altogether heavily upon him, and yet he is 
changed. His step is not so elastic, it has 
lost something of its former freedom j* his 
bearing, too, lacks a little of the dignity 
and self-possession of past years. He is 
conscious that age is creeping upon him, 
though, as is the case with too many 
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amongst us, this is not a welcome truth to 
the whilom leader of fashion. Reverses of 
fortune, too, have fallen upon our hero, and 
troubles and anxiety have aged him more 
than years. 

His talents and skill as a gamester had 
alone supported him in splendour for so 
long a time, but successive Acts of Par- 
liament have made gaming illegal, and it 
has been enacted that no one shall keep a 
house, room, or place for playing, upon 
pain of heavy forfeitures. 

Thus all poor Nash's hopes of gain, from 
his skill and long experience in play were 
frustrated. He had now nothing to trust to 
but the honesty and generosity of the people 
at Bath and at Tunbridge, whom he had 
assisted to evade the law, by setting up 
certain extremely profitable gaming tables, 
called E tables, in the gains arising 
from which he was to have a stipulated 
share. 

This arrangement is, perhaps, the 
greatest blot on his character, and his dere- 
liction from the path of honour brought him 
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nothing but care and misery. The tables 
were visited by all ladies and gentlemen who 
frequented Tunbridge and Bath, and very 
immense profits were made by the proprie- 
tors of them. Nash judged others by 
himself, and expected to meet with honour 
and honesty in his confederates ; but if, 
instead of being so truthful, he had care- 
fully computed the benefits of the tables 
and strictly exacted his share, he might 
soon have grown rich. It is truly said, 
that friendships amongst the base are ever 
insecure, so Nash's associates defrauded 
him of thousands, and as a last, and 
perhaps more desperate expedient, he 
went to law, was non-suited, for at the 
best, he had but a bad cause, and worse 
still, he fell considerably in the estimation 
of many, when they found that he himself 
had shared in the spoils from the gaming- 
tables. So enemies rose up against him, 
he was involved in continual disputes, and 
was each day pursued by some fresh 
slander. No wonder that a few more 
furrows seamed his brow, that his head 
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bowed a little, and his shoulders stooped 
under the burthen, and that his speech 
was, at times, a trifle querulous. Still 
there are many traces yet of the gay and 
gallant Master of the Ceremonies, though 
the strong glare of the sun shows that his 
dress is a little tarnished, its former 
splendour diminished; it is a little less 
bright and sparkling, like the speech and 
manner of the beau himself. 

He pauses for a moment to kiss his 
hand, with his old gallantry, to a lady in 
the distance. Close by his side rises up 
loftily from the green, velvet-like turf, a 
tall stone obelisk, raised by him to com- 
memorate the visit of the Prince of Orange 
to Bath, a visit paid when the beau was at 
the height of his prosperity. 

Perhaps some regretful thought of those 
by -gone years of splendour, when the 
prince himself presented him with a fine 
gold snuff-box, and when the example was 
so quickly imitated by the nobility and 
gentry, that it became quite a fashion to 
give Mr. Nash snuff-boxes, may be passing, 
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at this moment, through his mind, as he 
crosses slowly the sun-lit, flagged thorough- 
fare surrounding the Abbey, for he looks 
thoughtful and grave, or it may be only 
because he is about to enter the house of 
prayer, for Nash's manner was ever reverent 
there, an example, as we shall see, not 
followed by his subjects, the polite world at 
Bath. 

As on a parterre of gay and brilliant 
flowers, the sun shone, soft and mellowed, 
through the large, richly-stained glass 
windows of the Abbey, on the gorgeous 
brocades and satins and velvets of the 
fashionable throng which filled the choir. 

On all sides were to be seen Ranelagh 
hoods, of divers bright colours, then gener- 
ally worn by women of distinction, and also 
by women of no distinction at all : hoods 
with lappets falling down the sides of the 
face, like the lappets on the side of the 
face of an Egyptian mummy; mobs of 
rich Brussels lace, surmounted by tiny 
hats, from which enormously long ribbons 
dangled down ; little frippery hatS, perched, 
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with a smart, gay cock, on heads of hair 
trussed up to a great height, or cut short, 
in the latest Paris fashion, and curled 
round the face, and loaded with powder, so 
as to look like wool. Diminutive as these 
fashionable hats were, their smallness 
appeared more disproportionate when con- 
trasted with the huge circle of the hoops of 
the fair wearers. 

There were ladies both young and old, 
from miss in her teens to the dowager of 
seventy. But at a short distance, all dis- 
tinctions of age and beauty were confounded 
for so skilfully was the Paris rouge put on, 
that the dowager looked as blooming as 
the youngest belle. Teeth, hair, eyebrows, 
and complexions were to be bought, just as 
were fans, gloves, and ribbons. 

There were in this house of prayer also 
fops and pretty fellows and beaux, and 
even * bloods,' and • bucks/ and i bricks/ 
by the score, a perfect galaxy of wealth and 
fashion. But a few weeks since, they had 
formed a portion of the gay and brilliant 
throng who had trowded the gardens of 
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Vauxhall, Marybone, and Ranelagh, and 
certainly their behaviour within the sacred 
edifice might have led to the conclusion 
that they rather imagined themselves in 
one or other of these places of amuse- 
ment. 

A few minutes after Nash entered, the 
service began, but the fashionable portion of 
the congregation still remained in the same 
easy and indolent attitudes. Ladies lan- 
guished and simpered and fluttered their 
fans, and those possessed of the least per- 
sonal attractions, were the most assiduous, 
in these feminine attempts, to p£jbract *be 
notice of the gentlemen. 

As for the latter, they were to the full as 
intent upon the study of themselves as 
were the ladies. They assumed the most 
gallant and ridiculous postures, showing 
themselves well versed in all the arts of the 
foppish part of the polite world. Now they 
lolled upon their elbows, then stood upright, 
took out their snuff-boxes, bowed to ladies 
on the right and left, sighed, and put 
themselves into a thousand different 
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attitudes, in order to display their charm- 
ing selves to the best advantage. 

It might have been imagined that La 
Papillote, the merchant periwig maker of 
Paris, or Monsieur Frissou, or the Sieur 
Latoup6e, had engaged these gentlemen to 
advertise their handy-work in adorning the 
human head. Well frizzled wigs, powdered 
grey, and bag- wigs, were conspicuous every- 
where. Periwigs of gentlemen of the sword 
were mingled with those of lawyers and 
physicians and gentlemen of the beau 
monde, the latter frizzed in all the fashions 
then worn in Paris, en ailes de pigeon, & la 
comette, d, la choux-fleurs, en escalier, en 
dos de sanglier, en negligee, and so forth. 

One fop in an embroidered coat from 
Paris, for London-made coats were sedu- 
lously eschewed, stood erect with his black 
beaver hat tucked under his arm, a Fanny 
Murray 'd hat, as they called the quaintly 
cocked hat of the period, and took a pinch 
of snuff in order to display his white hands, 
almost hid with Brussels lace, and his 
fingers covered with brilliants ; a pretty 
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fellow, eminently distinguished by his care- 
less air and dress, and his long white pearly 
earrings, leant over his seat to whisper to 
another beau, whilst the latter, in sublime 
indifference to the voice of the officiating 
clergyman, ostentatiously took out of his 
fob his large gold repeater, made by Graham, 
jingled the bunches of seals and knick- 
knacks suspended by a gold chain to it, 
and in a very audible voice told his friend 
the time; a would-be connoisseur leaned 
gracefully against a pillar and gazed up- 
wards at the splendid stone-groined roof, 
exquisitely carved into the graceful sem- 
blance of outspread fans ; whilst a demi-wit 
stuck his glass in his eye to survey Lady 
Wallers monument. 

At length the service was over, and the 
gay throng poured out of the sacred build- 
ing well pleased, inasmuch as they had 
accomplished their principal end in going 
thither, namely, to see and be admired ; 
and now they all betook themselves, in 
accordance with the rules of fashion, to the 
Parade. 
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Thither also went the King of Bath, 
with a lady on either hand : Lady Betty 
Marsland on his right, the most fashion- 
able and dashing lady in Bath, and Mrs. 
Ravenswood on his left, a lady of wealth 
and position, not wishful to ignore her 
sixty years, and who secretly despises 
Lady Betty, because the latter, though 
turned forty, loves as much to be flattered 
as does a girl in her teens. 

An eager throng of admirers tread close 
upon the heels of the King of Bath. 
Though old, he is not yet deposed, and 
though his sun is dipping low in the hori- 
zon, there are many who still love to bask 
in its rays. He had still his levees, his 
flatterers, his buffoons, and even, in the 
literary world, his dedicators, all eager to 
catch every word that fell from his lips, 
and to repeat his sorriest jests, as though 
they were the most brilliant efforts of wit. 
Lady Betty was followed, as were some 
others of the most fashionable dames, by a 
footman, armed with a silver-headed stave, 
carrying her Bible and Prayer-book, both 
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of which were apparently as new and as 
resplendent in their gilding as when first 
bought. 

' I haven't had a moment's time to spare 
since I came to Bath, I vow, Mr* Nash. I 
had to send out at least a hundred cards to 
my acquaintance, to let them know of my 
arrival. I protest 'twas enough to kill me, 
this hot weather. I have scarce recovered 
yet/ 

' Why didn't you send the bellman 
round V suggested Nash, with a sardonic 
grin. 

f Fie, Mr. Nash,' said Lady Betty, tap- 
ping him with her fan as she spoke ; ' 'tis 
vastly rude of you to make your jests upon 
a lady : but sure you are forgetting all 
your gallant ways, you who was used to be 
so attentive to our sex, and to pay us so 
much court.' 

* Ay, but 'tis not the fashion now,' re- 
plied Nash, gravely ; ' 'tis the ladies who 
pay court to the gentlemen.' 

This remark was received with a burst 
of laughter from two or three young fops, 
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sauntering behind Nash and his fair com- 
panions, but Lady Betty gave a little 
shriek of affected horror, whilst Mrs. 
Kavenswood, now joining in the conversa- 
tion, said : 

' Courting is nothing to what it was in 
my time. The flirts nowadays make the 
fellows so saucy, that there is hardly a 
respectful lover to be found.' 

' Oh golden age/ exclaimed one of the 
fops in a tone of affected regret, ' when 
there were no flirts Y 

€ And when lovers were respectful/ said 
Lady Betty, satirically : ' but pr'y thee, my 
dear Mrs. Ravenswood, tell us in what 
manner those incomparable young ladies of 
your youth comported themselves, to bring 
about so felicitous a result.' 

Nash halted to hear the answer, and 
seemed highly amused at the idea of a 
skirmish between the two ladies. 

' The women, my dear Lady Betty, were 
used to be more reserved/ replied Mrs. 
Kavenswood ; ' but now, for want of that 
reserve, they are treated with an indiffer- 
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ence that almost amounts to contempt. 
They make themselves too cheap. Good 
policy would prompt a woman to repel, and 
then she would attract. The Daphne of 
antiquity fled, as fast as her feet could 
carry her, from her laurelled lover, but our 
Daphnes, instead of .flying from, run after 
their Apollos, and are then surprised that 
they grow cool to their charms/ 

* 'Tis vastly cruel of you, my dear Mrs. 
Ravenswood/ said Lady Betty, with a toss 
of her head, ' to rate your own sex in this 
fashion, and all because we are not so pre- 
cise and decorous as were our grand- 
mothers/ 

'Sure, my dear, you cannot imagine I 
* was referring to you in any way/ said Mrs. 
liavenswood, with affected distress. ' I 
was speaking of the girls of our day, not of 
ladies of mature years/ and the speaker 
looked meaningly at the spinster lady of 
forty, who fluttered her fan vehemently ; 
' as for the poor young creatures themselves, 
I pity them sincerely. They are stared at 
for a few seasons, then neglected, and in a 
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few seasons more they sink into oblivion. 
This is the lot of thousands of showy girls 
who have nothing but faces and a little 
genteel finery to recommend them/ 

' Very true, ma'am/ said a bluff country 
gentleman, the son and successor of the 
■worthy Sir Toby Philpot ; ' your modern 
fine ladies carry their heads well, and, I 
must own, have fine sweeping tails, but 
when a man looks out for a wife he expects 
to meet with something else besides the 
adornments of a filly or a mare/ 

1 T vow, Sir Toby is more rude than Mr. 
Nash/ exclaimed Lady Betty, who still 
liked, as well as when she was only twenty, 
to be entertained with topics of love and 
gallantry, and to have fine things said to 
her, and who certainly came under the 
denomination of a modern fine lady ; ' but 
let them talk as maliciously as they will/ 
added Lady Betty, triumphantly, 'our 
belles need not heed 'em, for they have 
hosts of admirers/ 

'And few lovers/ interposed Mrs. 
Ravenswood, sarcastically ; ' they feel the 
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mortification, and wonder at it, but they 
would not wonder if they would think a 
little, but then thinking is out of their way/ 

'Very hard, that the ladies should be 
rated in this fashion,' said one of the beaux, 
with affected pity. 

' And especially when 'tis the gentlemen 
who will have them come half-way/ said 
Nash. ' You have drawn a picture of your 
own sex in the present day, ma'am/ he 
added, turning to Mrs. Ravenswood, ' and 
now I will give you a sketch of mine. 
The fine gentleman sets out with the 
confident familiar freedom he would assume 
to a dairy-maid. Prefaced with a " damme, 
madam," or some such oath, he tells a 
young lady of birth and beauty that she is 
a charming girl, chucks her under the chin, 
lolls indolently on her shoulder, treats her 
with cherries at a fruiterer's or a nosegay in 
the Park, gives her tickets for the Opera 
or Carlisle House, makes a jolly party for 
her at Yauxhall Gardens, and when he is 
tired of her, quits the chase and swears the 
devil's in her/ 
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( Vauxhall I* cried out Lady Betty, who 
was desirous of changing a conversation in 
which hitherto her adversary, Mrs. Ravens- 
wood, had held the leading part, ' they are 
' charming gardens ; hut what a place is 
Ranelagh ! Oh, heavenly ! to walk round, and 
round, and round. And then a carnival or 
a jubilee ball, there is the height of human 
bliss I To be sure, Vauxhall is heaven upon 
earth, and sorry enough I was to leave off 
going to the gardens before I left town ; 
but the holidays had begun, and there was 
positively no one to be seen there but 
tradesmen's wives and such like riff-raff, so 
of course, I couldn't go.' 

' There is desecration in the bare thought,' 
sighed one of the fops, laying his hand on 
his heart ; ' not one fine woman there ; I 
went to Tunbridge to kill a few days, and 
lost fifty guineas to Lady Sally Siltown.' 

' Sir Toby, what are you laughing at V 
asked Nash, who had been watching, for 
the last minute or two, the humorous ex- 
pression on the young baronet's face. 

' I was thinking of an epigram a satiri- 
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cal friend of mine told me of the other day/ 
replied Sir Toby, whose laugh had sub- 
sided into a broad grin ; * 'twas about the 
girls of the age/ 

' Oh lud ! we shall have a surfeit pre- 
sently/ exclaimed Lady Betty, pettishly ; 
1 pray keep your epigram to yourself, Sir 
Toby.' 

' Nay, nay, let us hear it/ said Nash, 
' an it amuses Sir Toby, it may amuse us/ 

Nothing loth, the baronet at once re- 
peated the lines, the words themselves, and 
the manner in which they were uttered, 
eliciting the merriment of all the party : 

* The girls of this age are so dazzled with show, 
When they're scheming to settle in marriage, 
That to church with the devil they gladly would go, 
An' the devil would give them a carriage.' 

'There's my particular friend, Mrs. 
Walters, I declare, at that window/ 
exclaimed Lady Betty, not averse to put- 
ting a stop to any further discussion upon 
the girls or ladies of the age ; ' I must 
positively go and see her ; I had no notion 
that she was in Bath. Adieu, my dear 
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Mrs. Havens wood, bonjour, bonjour! 9 and 
the lady curtseyed to the party, whilst her 
footman gave a few tremendous raps with 
the door knocker of Mrs. Walters' house. 

1 Au revoir f cried out the gallant King 
of Bath, as he kissed his hand to the re- 
tiring fine lady. ' Shall I meet you at 
Lady Betty's to-night, Mrs. Bavenswood V 

1 No, Mr. Nash ; she sent her card en- 
treating me to come and make one of a 
party at brag ; but I do not quite approve 
of card parties on Sundays — you know I am 
not very fashionable; Lady Betty/ she 
added with a smile, ' is a lady noted for her 
wit and repartee, and takes quite the lead 
in all polite and brilliant society.' 

Lady Betty was, in fact, a fashionable 
lady of the period. Her house in town 
was furnished with the best mahogany 
furniture and elegant silk damask, and had 
in it everything of the newest, that is, in the 
Chinese taste, sets of old Japan china, with 
brown edges, cups, plates, jars; and there 
was no lack also of Dresden china of the 
most costly sort, table services, and sets for 
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tea, coffee and chocolate, painted with land- 
scapes, figures, birds, insects, fruits, and 
flowers, rivalling Nature in beauty and 
brilliancy of colours, whilst ornamental 
porcelain chandeliers, and figures human 
and animal, were to be seen in almost 
every nook and corner of her elegant 
apartments. Lady Betty affected, too, the 
newest fashions in her attire, namely, the 
Chinese ; and to see her enter a room, 
when making a visit, was a sight worth 
seeing ; she would push her expansive hoop 
sideways before her, for it was too wide for 
an ordinary doorway, and as soon as she 
came in, she would make a very low curt- 
sey, first to one person and then to another, 
and after thus saluting every one present, 
she would sail in the most stately manner, 
up to the top of the room. Lady Betty, 
of course, kept a deal of company, and 
received visitors every morning until one 
o'clock, from the most gay and polite of 
both sexes, and all the news of the town 
was talked of at her levees, and nearly 
always some party of pleasure, a ball, 'a 
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drum, or a tea party, was formed there for 
the next evening. 

As Lady Betty was still, in her own 
estimation, a girl, she loved to be enter- 
tained with topics of love and gallantry, or, 
at all events, the subject of conversation 
must be the last concert or public assembly. 
She doated on the play-house, and knew 
something of all the most celebrated actors 
and actresses ; Garrick, she vowed, was the 
sweetest man she had ever seen; she ad- 
mired Mrs. Pritchard, but rather preferred 
Mrs. Cibber ; but of all sublunary places 
she liked Covent Garden the best, Quin 
was superb, but Barry was a fine man. 
' Arnt you in raptures/ she would ex- 
claim, c when you think of Miss Banks (she 
is Mrs. Vincent now) and how she ex- 
presses all that is tender ? Oh, what places 
are Ranelagh and Vauxhall, when Beard, 
with heavenly voice, chants the "Royal 
Chase " to instruments of rural sound, or 
when old Leveridge, the quintessence of 
melody, warbles an incantation in smoothest 
bass !' 
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Such was Lady Betty, and such, too, 
were the fine ladies of the period. 

But to return from this digression. As 
Nash saw the lady enter Mrs. Walters' 
house, he remarked : 

1 Lady Betty is still very fond of being 
courted/ And then the aged beau went 
on to say, in a boasting but melancholy 
tone, which was almost ludicrous, ' Once, I 
could have made my court to Lady Betty 
with success ; but fallen is my pride among 
women. There was a time when I made a 
figure with the sex, and could select from 
my list of conquests a fair specimen of 
every degree of rank ' 

Here there was a fluttering of fans, and 
feminine ejaculations were audible : ' Oh 
lud ! Oh lau I I vow ! I protest ! What an 
odd creature, my dear I ' 

'Indeed I could/ continued Nash, look* 
ing triumphantly round, and strengthening 
his asseveration with a little expletive ; ' I 
assure you I could, of every degree of rank, 
1 say, from the daughter of the duke to 
the daughter of the squire of low degree. 

VOL. H. 20 
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But, alas 1 all my credit for gallantry has 
been long extinguished/ 

' OoDs I what a doating greyhead P mut- 
tered a brick, who stood near. 

'Egad, ladies/ said the old beau, in a 
gayer tone, and with a humorous smile, ' I 
have seen the fashion of courtship alter 
considerably in my time ; and, like the 
Grecian hero, old Nestor, who was called a 
man of three ages, I may call myself a 
beau of three generations. I have seen 
flaxen bobs succeeded by majors, these in 
their turn give way to negligents, and the 
latter, at last, totally routed by bag-wigs 
and ramillies.' 

c Oh la T exclaimed a young lady, ' what 
have periwigs to do with courtship f 

' Why, my charming miss !' replied Nash, 
solemnly, 'the way in which gentlemen 
have managed their amours in these dif- 
ferent ages of fashion has been as varied as 
their periwigs/ 

' Heavens, Mr. Nash 1 are we to believe 
that V ejaculated two young ladies at once. 

' La, Mr. Nash !' exclaimed another, 
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€ what sprightly things you say this morn- 
ing.' 

' I have told you, ladies/ continued 
Nash, ' that I am a beau of three genera- 
tions ; well, the lover in the reign of King 
Charles ' 

' Oh lau !' exclaimed one of the fops, ' that 
is a century ago.' 

« Was solemn, majestic, and formal/ 

Nash went on to say, without noticing 
the interruption. ' He visited his mistress 
in state, languished for a smile, kneeled 
when he toasted his goddess, walked with 
solemnity, and performed the most trifling 
things with decorum, even taking a pinch 
of snuff with a flourish.' 

This description of a stately lover was 
received with peals of laughter from the 
little throng surrounding Nash. ' Well, 
what next V asked several at once. 

' The beau of the latter part of Queen 
Anne's reign was disgusted with so much 
formality ; he was pert, smart, and lively ; 
his billets-doux were written in quite, 
another style from those of his antiquated 

20—2 
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predecessors ; and he was ever laughing at 
his own ridiculous situation ' 

' Well, if that is not very whimsical/ 
exclaimed a pretty fellow. 

' Till at last/ continued Nash, 'he 

persuaded the lady to become as ridiculous 
as himself.' 

1 Oh, Mr. Nash, how mighty funny you 
are ; I shall expire with laughing, I vow 1' 
simpered an elderly spinster, as she flut- 
tered her fan. 

* Then/ continued Nash, with a comical 
and significant look, ' the beaux of our own 
age, the age of bag-periwigs and ramillies, 
are, as Mrs. Ravens wood has just told us, 
still more extraordinary. Our fine gentle- 
men and pretty fellows show the most 
perfect indifference when they make love ; 
they take no manner of notice of the lady, 
which they say is the surest way to secure 
her affections.' 

' What wretches you men are ! I hate 
them perfectly ! fie, Mr. Nash, I protest 
you rally us quite smartly !' were exclama- 
tions made by several fair ladies all at once. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE WORN-OUT MACHINE. 

An old man, bowed down by the weight of 
years, totters feebly along the Parade, one 
bright October morning. How changed 
from the gay, blithe young gentleman, who 
came to Bath more than half a century 
since, when Bath was but a poor, mean 
place. He transformed it into a wealthy, 
fashionable and opulent city ; and many 
hearts still feel grateful for his love and 
his labour, though Richard Nash is now 
old and poor. Yes, alas 1 poverty has crept 
upon him in his old age, and the kind? 
hearted being who had ever dispensed his 
substance with so lavish a hand, had lived 
to see poverty staring him in the face, 
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and his life might have terminated very 
tragically, had not the Corporation of Bath 
resolved to grant him ten guineas every 
month. 

Poor Nash ! the evening of life closed in, 
sombre and cloudy, after a noonday of un- 
usual splendour and brightness. 

Infirmity and age pressed heavily on 
him, censorious acquaintances aggravated 
his follies into vices, dependents were un- 
grateful, and the great and wealthy forgot 
him in the hour of his need. Then, again, 
he had outlived all the dear old friends of 
early manhood and of ripe middle age. 
Alone, in his parlour at St. John's Place, 
their faces would often rise up before the 
mind's eye of the aged and sorrowing 
man, and in thought he would hold com- 
mune with them, till, like the shadows 
in a dissolving view, faces and forms would 
melt away, and he would awake to the con- 
sciousness of his own loneliness. 

Cousin Ned and his beautiful wife, jovial 
Squire Boscawen, the bluff old sailor, Jack 
Hawser, and the ever-grateful Joseph Cal- 
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lender, their memories alone remained with 
him, though the recollection was growing 
faint as the lingering perfume of a dead 
flower. 

Eighty-seven years had been a long life, 
and yet the poor old King of Bath was 
hardly ready for the last great summons. He 
could scarce realise his age and infirmities, 
and he would still haunt the scenes of his 
former happiness and splendour — the Pump 
Room, the Assembly Booms, and the 
Parade, though his presence fell like a chill 
shadow upon the gay and festive company. 
Like the phantom of his former self he 
would still mingle with the votaries of 
fashion, and sadly ludicrous it seemed to 
his friends, to see the old man, nearer 
ninety than four-score, settling the fashion 
of a lady's cap, or assigning her her place 
in a country dance. But the ruling passion 
is ever strong, even till death, and so Nash 
still clung to the manner of life which had 
been so enjoyable to him. 

Yet he still had friends, and friends who 
loved him well, though he was poor, and 
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old and feeble. Of these was good Doctor 
Cheney ; aged himself, now, but still hale 
and vigorous, ever ready to serve his friend, 
to smile at his few occasional playful sallies or 
jests, which shot up at rare intervals, like the 
last sparks of a decaying fire, to bear with 
his petulance and peevishness, and to watch 
tenderly over the closing days of his life. 

The kind doctor was with him on the 
Parade on this October morning, when the 
fresh breeze cast the sere and yellow leaves, 
the harvest of the last days of autumn, at 
the feet of the old man whose course was 
so nearly run. 

With something of his old gaiety, Nash 
had joined in the laugh against himself. 
He had been boasting to the little group of 
friends who accompanied him on his morn- 
ing walk, that he had never followed a 
single prescription in his life, and had been 
glorying in his contempt of medicine and 
his utter disuse of it, when, unluckily, 
the water from two blisters, which Dr. 
Oliver had prescribed for him, and of which 
he had one on each leg that very morning, 
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betrayed him, and excited the laughter of 
the company. 

And so he tottered along the Parade, 
fain, now and then, to lean on Cheney's 
arm, till at length he declared he had walked 
enough, and that he must now go home to 
his work. 

And what was his work ? the reader 
may ask. Well, at the end of his life, a 
strange, unaccountable whim had taken 
possession of poor Nash ; he had resolved 
to become an author. He who, in the 
vigour of manhood, was incapable of the 
task, and was even wont to call a pen his 
torpedo, and vow, whenever he grasped 
one, that it numbed all his faculties, now, 
at the impotent age of eighty-six, was de- 
termined to write his own history. Day 
after day, the few faithful friends who 
would drop in to cheer his hours of weari- 
ness and solitude would find the aged 
man, with trembling fingers, fumbling over 
scraps of paper, while he would talk 
vaguely and incoherently of past times, 
and tell his friends that his book would 
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be ready for publication before the next 
season. 

They listened to him sadly, for they saw 
the shadow deepening on his wan face ; 
they watched him day by day fading away, 
and they knew how soon the worn-out 
machine would run itself quite down, never 
again to be repaired. 

****** 

The snowdrops were just showing their 
pure white petals in the garden of Nash's 
house, and the wintry sun of a February 
day shone brightly on its casements ; but 
within, all was darkness and gloom, for the 
kind-hearted Monarch of Bath was no 
more. The friend of the poor, the tender- 
hearted being, who felt poverty most, when 
it came upon him, because he could no 
longer lend succour to the distressed. 

Quickly the sad news spread through 
every street and court in the old city, and 
the fashionable world of Bath, which had 
come of late almost to ignore his existence, 
mourned for him now that he was gone. 
But the townspeople mourned for him, 
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too, and in all sincerity and gratitude ; 
he had been their greatest benefactor for 
a long lapse of years; he had brought 
wealth and riches into their city ; he had 
given freely to the poor so long as he had 
anything to give, and when he had no 
more, then, with his white hat in his hand, 
he had begged for them. 

His career had been marked by countless 
acts of benevolence, the noblest, perhaps, 
being the establishment of the hospital at 
Bath. The poor patients, for whom his 
thoughtful charity had done so much, fol- 
lowed their king to his grave in the Abbey 
Church, and though he was buried with all 
pomp and solemnity — sable plumes nodding, 
his own band sounding the notes of a 
mournful dirge, and the pall covering his 
coffin borne by aldermen of the city, whilst 
the Masters of the Assembly Rjoms fol- 
lowed as chief mourners — yet the prayers 
and tears and honest grief of the poor 
throughout the city formed the noblest 
tribute to the memory of the old King 
of Bath. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



FUNERAL GAMES. 



Combats of gladiators were often exhibited 
by the ancients to honour, and also appease, 
by the shedding of human blood, the de- 
parted ghosts of the great dead and of 
persons of consequence. And on these 
occasions, not only free-born citizens and 
knights and senators, but even the gentle 
sex, would voluntarily enter the arena to 
fight in mortal combat along with slaves 
and captives and other trained combatants ; 
so, in like manner, it may be said, the 
memory of the departed King of Bath was 
honoured, as if he had been one of the 
Ceesars of Imperial Rome, by the exhibition 
of a public, if not a mortal and bloody en- 
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counter, in that very place where once he 
had ruled supreme, the Bath Assembly 
Booms. We will now briefly narrate how 
these Funeral Games came to be celebrated. 

There were two rival candidates for the 
coveted post of Master of the Ceremonies 
in Bath. Major Brereton, a tall, manly, 
and elegant-looking son of the Emerald 
Isle, was one, and Mr. Plomer, who had 
conducted the balls at the Bristol hot- wells, 
the other. The strife between these two 
chiefs in the world of fashion promised to 
be obstinate and deadly ; for each of the 
gentlemen was supported by a host of 
resolute and determined followers, not of 
the male sex only, but also of the gentler 
sex; Brereton being backed by all the 
Hibernians and many of the more genteel 
residents in Bath, and Plomer by several 
of the respectable inhabitants also, but 
chiefly by a strong body of his Bristol 
friends and acquaintances. 

Never, within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant, had the passions of the polite 
world been so roused, or had there been 
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80 great excitement in the old city of Bath, 
for there were now two contending Masters 
of the Ceremonies. Mr. Brereton's friends 
had met and had elected him, and Mr. 
Plomer s friends had protested against the 
election- Then the latter met, in their 
turn, and reinforced by a strong contingent 
of wealthy merchants and traders from 
Bristol, had elected Mr. Plomer to fill the 
envied post ; and so, in this state of affairs, 
the night of the first ball was looked for 
most eagerly by the contending parties, for 
the two rivals would there meet and one 
or other must succumb. 

Nothing else was talked of in Bath ; it 
was the theme in every shop, and in the 
public thoroughfares. The fashionable 
crowds who thronged the Pump Room dis- 
cussed it eagerly, and the chairmen out- 
side and the footmen took up the subject 
with equal warmth. The abigails were in 
a state of perpetual ferment, running up 
and down the town to gather ail the infor- 
mation they could for their respective 
mistresses. The partisans of the handsome 
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Irishman were designated as gamblers and 
fortune-hunters, while they returned the 
compliment, by styling their opponents 
tallow-chandlers, rope-makers, and cheese- 
mongers. 

Now, if numbers were to decide the 
contest, Plomer could reckon on the larger 
force, but then Mr. Brereton was fortunate 
enough to have an adjutant, if we may so 
style him, who was a whole host in him- 
self. This redoubtable personage was a 
certain Captain O'Callaghan, a tall mus- 
cular gentleman, who stood six feet one in 
his stockings ; a perfect fire-eater, who had 
fought duels innumerable, and who had 
the repute of always bringing down his 
man. The very roll of his deep bass voice 
made timorous folk start, especially when 
he prefaced his words with the adjuration, 
1 by St. Patrick/ for then the gallant cap- 
tain usually meant mischief to some one or 
other. 

At length the all-important night arrived. 
Plomer was first on the scene with his 
adherents, in full force, and soon the friends 
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of Brereton began to gather ; but where 
was that gentleman, and where was the 
doughty O'Callaghan ? Like a short 
sighted mortal, Plomer, a little, mean- 
looking man, began to triumph, and to 
flatter himself that Brereton had retired 
from the contest, awed by superior numbers. 
So his sallow face lighted up, he rubbed 
his hands, now somewhat less clammy than 
they had been, and at length became so 
bold as to make one or two sorry jests at 
the expense of that brave son of Mars, 
O'Callaghan. The musicians, who had 
been tuning their instruments for the last 
few minutes, now struck up the opening 
bars of a lively cotillon, and the dancers 
were taking their places, when the dance 
was interrupted in a most unexpected 
manner. A sudden stir and bustle took 
place near the door, and the deep roll of a 
sonorous bass voice was heard. The sound 
of the voice drew nearer, the doors were 
flung open to their widest, and in stalked 
Captaiu O'Callaghan, in full uniform, with 
all the thunders of war written on his 
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brow. Mr. Plomer's sallow face grew a 
shade paler. 

To say truth, he was not a brave man, 
and though his friends mustered round 
him in force — for, to give them their due 
the contingent from Bristol, tallow-chand- 
lers and grocers though they might be, 
were by no means wanting in courage — 
they did not succeed in inspiring their 
chief with a tithe of their own spirit, or he 
would certainly not have submitted to be 
led by the nose — not figuratively, but 
actually and in reality. 

With rapid strides, O'Callaghan ap- 
proached the spot where stood the ill-fated 
Plomer, who, sooth to say, was contem- 
plating an escape by a door in his rear ; 
but his benevolent friends — € Heaven save 
me from my friends !' thought the poor man 
— by crowding around him frustrated this 
design. 

' Where is he, thin ?' thundered the 
irate captain, who, suddenly discerning the 
identical man he was in search of, added, 
1 by St. Patrick, the breath of his nostrils 
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sjiall issue forth, from between my fingers 
and thumb. 9 

Frightful was the scene that now ensued. 
The friends of Plomer formed a circle 
around him, to ward off the threatened 
ignominy from their chief, but the doughty 
captain, by a mighty effort, burst through 
the opposing ring, seized the unfortunate 
Plomer by the nose, and that organ being 
of goodly dimensions, held it with a firm 
grip, and commenced leading its miserable 
owner across the room to the door. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
this act of indignity was performed without 
resistance on'the part of Plomers friends ; 
but this very resistance only made matters 
-worse for the poor sufferer, for the more 
the tall Irishman was hustled, and pressed 
upon, and hemmed in by his adversaries, 
the tighter did he grip Plomer's nose, till 
that much-abused individual writhed in 
mortal agony, lest between bis friends 
pulling him one way, and O'Callaghan the 
other, he should at last have his nose dis- 
located, or suffer, some other awful mis- 
chance- 
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However, the door was reached, and the 
doughty Hibernian made his exit with his 
captive in triumph. Wild now rose the 
din of war within the Assembly Room, the 
triumphant shouts of Brereton's supporters 
mingling with the angry yells of Plomer's 
infuriated friends. Groans, hisses, and 
threats of defiance resounded on every side. 

* Impudent Irish fortune-hunter ;' * con- 
founded greasy tallow-chandler;' 'needy 
adventurer;' ' sharper and gamester ;' ' ras- 
cally Bristol rope-maker,' were the epithets 
bandied about indiscriminately, and soon 
blows began to be bandied about also. Then 
the musicians, unable to withstand any 
longer the fascination of joining in the 
combat, ran down from the gallery ; and the 
footmen, inspired by the same laudable 
motive, rushed in at the doors, with the 
pretext of aiding their masters ; and the 
Irish chairmen followed their example, with 
no pretext at all, simply wishing to join in 
the fun. 

And what of the ladies meanwhile ? 
Well, there were no swoons, no hysterics : 

21—2 
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only wild shrieks, as terrifying as the war- 
whoop of the North American Indians, for 
the fair sex were even more bitter and 
more in earnest than the gentlemen. In 
good sooth, the fair ones had begun the 
affray. Well may we ask, with the bard 
of Mantua, how could so great wrath find 
place in the breasts of these divine crea- 
tures ? 

Innumerable fans were now smashed and 
broken on fair, delicate shoulders, and 
dainty little silk and satin shoes and 
slippers were whipped off by their gentle 
wearers, wherewith to deal blows at lofty 
head-dresses and tetes, which came tumb- 
ling down under the assault. The gentle- 
men made as violent a raid upon each 
other's wigs ; and soon frizzled wigs, bobs, 
perukes, and bags mingled on the floor 
with the tetes and tiny lace-bugle caps of 
the softer sex ; whilst conspicuous amongst 
these fallen trophies that adorn the human 
head, lay the wig of a would-be juvenile old 
Irish baronet, who now, with a bald pate, 
sought disconsolately for his wig en vergette 
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as he styled it, the creation of a dis- 
tinguished Parisian artist, and in colour 
and shape like a chaffinch's nest. 

In the midst of the uproar the formid- 
able O'Callaghan once more made his 
appearance, stalking, like that huge-striding 
hero of old, the Telamonian Ajax, over a 
path strewn with relics of the dire struggle, 
top-knots, ribbons of various colours, green, 
pink, and yellow, sprigs of real and artificial 
flowers, scraps of borders of Flanders lace, 
ruffles, Brussels-lace mobs, white embroi- 
dered handkerchiefs, and gold and silver 
shoe-buckles. But not only had the ladies 
denuded each other of such small articles 
as diamond ear-snaps, pearl bracelets, gar- 
lands of flowers, Mechlin head-dresses, and 
gloves and fans, but they had continued 
their ravages still further, and yards of 
taffeta and lutestring, the relics of volumi- 
nous skirts, bestrewed the ground, for 
more than one disconsolate fair one stood 
in her petticoats, all straight down, as if 
just out of a washing-tub, expansive hoops 
having been torn off, as well as the sacques 
and robes that covered them. 
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A fresh element of uproar was now intro- 
duced into this polite assembly by the 
conduct of one of the chairmen. He was 
an athletic fellow, Hibernian, and therefore 
pugnacious, and ever ready to join in an 
affray, no matter on which side, and no 
matter were it large or small. 

' Arrah, thin I isn't my name Dan Dono- 
hoe V shouted this brave son of the Green 
Isle, as he forced his way to the spot where 
Captain O'Callaghan and some other gentle- 
men stood devising fresh tactics for the 
encounter, and rapping out a round oath or 
two, as stoutly as any fine gentleman, swore 
he would box them all round ibr a crown, 
and began by offering to assault his com- 
patriot, Captain O'Callaghan, whom he con- 
sidered the most formidable antagonist. 

* Oh, oh, thin, my tight fellow/ exclaimed 
the gallant captain, in his turn, ' is it box- 
ing ye mane, honey ? by Saint Patrick, and 
I'll not deny ye the favour ;' and here 
the Hibernian son of Mars, being well ac- 
quainted with the Roman coestus, quickly 
suited the action to the words and boxed Mr. 
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Chairman out of the room, and he was 
finally boxed into the constable's hands and 
into the Round-house. 

Meanwhile the news of the deadly affray 
in the Assembly Room had spread far and 
wide in the town ; crowds besieged the 
doors of the Pandemonium, from whence 
issued the sounds of the fierce strife. 

At last, the Mayor appeared with his 
proper officers, and they arrived just as a 
battle between the gentlemen and the foot- 
men, whom their masters had vainly com- 
manded to be quiet, had terminated in the 
total defeat of the liveried combatants ; 
thus it happened, that as the worthy Mayor 
and his officials, on the re-establishment of 
peace and order intent, were endeavouring 
to make their way into the Assembly 
Room, they were almost overturned by 
flying bodies of the parti-coloured gentry, 
who were being kicked out. 

At length, that functionary and his 
officers effected their entrance into the 
place of riot and disorder, and after the 
deputy Town Clerk had read the Riot Act 
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three times, peace was restored; hut we 
cannot better end this recital of the Funeral 
Games, so to call them, than by giving the 
following verses from an ' Old Bath 
Guide:' * 

'Fair Nymphs achieve illustrious feats/ 
Off fly their tuckers,, caps, and tetes, 
Pins and pomatums strew the room, 
Emitting many a strange perfume ; , 
Each tender form is strangely battered, 
And odd things here and there are scattered. 
In heaps confused the heroines lie, 
With horrid shrieks they pierce the sky. 
Their charms are lost in scratches — scars — 
Sad emblems of domestic wars.' 



THE END* 
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